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Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 


after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
































due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 


consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 


result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 


people sit up and take notice. 
Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 
; Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
ee . £y wey longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
se ce’: Te . é By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
S98, Reliability nal and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
p Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury’ BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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TIMEStS 3 RICELESS.. 











FOR 
BETTER MACHINING DOUGHS 


AND ON TIME SCHEDULES 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY «+ 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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®MORE NUTRITIOUS 


* UNIFORM GOLDEN- 
BROWN CRUSTS 


* TENDERER CAKES, 
COOKIES & DOUGHNUTS 


* KEEPS SOFTNESS and 
APPETIZING QUALITIES LONGER 
Every day more and more successful bakers are finding out 
how BONGARDS WHEY POWDER, used in their bake 


goods, is improving customer satisfaction and increasing 
sales—and at lower cost than dry milk solids. 


. Practical, too, because greater quantities of whey solids 
can be included in formula. 


BONGARDS WHEY POWDER contains 74% lactose and 
never becomes lumpy. It is made under the most sanitary 
conditions, utilizing the newest stainless steel equipment. 


BONGARDS WHEY POWDER IS A UNIFORM, DE- 
PENDABLE, TOP QUALITY PRODUCT. 


“America’s Finest Dried Whey’’ 
K While for Samples and Prices | 





BONGARDS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSN. 


BONGARDS , MINNESOTA 








104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ""x'4-° 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as . 
simple as1-2-3... 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
<° rangements for this. 








3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 





Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 4% less than store 
price. 














Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28.states, coast to coast. 





Ask your Bemis Man 


{ ; aa BAC for the complete story 
in” a COmpany about Bemis Cotton Bags 


for flour. 
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On This Tenth The Scientists and 
Anniversary of Industry Leaders 
Enrichment, Who Made This 


We Compliment Advancement Possible 














Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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U; uncompromising 


Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 





QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





PEACOCK 

BIG ‘'S’’ 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 
DOUGHBUSTER 
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Perhaps many of you boxing fans may not know this, 
but it was Jem Mace who fought in the ring more than 
100 years ago, who is responsible for most of the de- 
velopment of modern skill in the ring. [t was he who 
invented the left jab, and taught boxing to such ring 
immortals as Peter Jackson and Ruby Bob Fitzsim- 
mons. 


Mace started as a wandering gypsy and pickpocket. 
He learned to play the violin and so earned a precari- 
ous living. When several bullies attacked him and 
broke his violin, Jem Mace licked them and then and 
there decided to become a prizefighter. Although he 
never weighed more than 160 pounds, he became 
recognized as the heavyweight champion of the world 
and fought every leading heavyweight in almost every 
country of the world! 


Jem Mace was forty years old when he left his native 
England for the United States, where in a bout in New 
Orleans he licked Tom Allen in defense of his heavy- 
weight crown. Mace carried his violin with him every- 
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where and performed as a concert artist before large 
audiences throughout the world. 


He fought in the ring for 56 years and the climax of 


his fistic career came in South Africa where two lead- 
ing young heavyweights contended for the heavy- 
weight title. Jem Mace challenged them both and 
knocked both of them out in the space of seven days. 
When Jem Mace accomplished that ring feat, he was 
seventy-one years old! 


Quite a man! Versatility such as Jem Mace’s is a 
handy asset in most any business, including our own. 
The Commander-Larabee family of flours, for in- 
stance, offers wise bakers a wide selection of flours, 
each precision-milled to its own individual baking 
standards. From airy, smooth textured cakes to bold, 
high volume loaves, there is a Commander-Larabee 
flour milled specifically to do the job . . . and do it 
perfectly, without costly upsets in production ming 
and formulas. So, for all your baking needs, depend 
ona Commander-Larabee flour for uniform, customer- 
winning reslts from every mix. 


MINNESOTA 
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Millers Ask Price Problem Relief 





SITUATION COMPLICATED BY 
NEW AMENDMENTS TO GCPR 


OPS Gets Request for Immediate Action—Amendment 
Changing 10‘, -of-Deliveries Provision Fails 


to Remove Difficulties 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON 
industry 


The flour milling 
this week faced the 
bility of using thousands of man- 
hours of clerical work to compute 
delivered prices under provisions of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
and two later amendments to it. And, 
in view of the “critical situation,” 
the industry has asked that the Office 
of Price Stabilization take imme- 
diate action to give real relief 

In a message to OPS, Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, pointed to the diffi- 
culties caused by the regulations and 
noted that “the only realistic ceiling 
price for flour during the base period 
is the price at which it was sold.” 

Millers’ price ceiling problems first 
arose under provisions of Section 3 
of the GCPR. This required that ba- 
sic flour ceilings be established on 
the basis of the highest delivered 
price during the period of Dec. 19- 
Jan. 25. 

Asked Sales as Base 

From that base a miller could pass 
through increases in wheat costs as 
farmers obtained higher prices for 
that commodity. However, it was im- 
mediately noted that delivered prices 
in the base period did not necessar- 
ily reflect actual pricing of flour in 
that period. The industry requested 
that the base price for ceilings on 
flour be taken from sales made in 
the base period, rather than deliv- 
eries. 

Subsequently OPS officials alleged 
that certain industries were 
ing isolated deliveries at extremely 
high prices for their base period ceil- 
ings. This condition was to be rem- 
edied through amendment 2 to the 
GCPR, which was aimed -primarily at 
the packing industry. The amend- 
ment required that a ceiling price in 
the base period must be computed on 
not less than 10% of deliveries and 
computed for each class of buyers. 
(Text of amendment 2 on page 66.) 

While this amendment was de- 
signed primarily to halt alleged ir- 


possi- 


select- 
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regular pricing practices by the pack- 
ing industry, it was shortly seen that 
in the general terms of the amend- 
ment, virtually all sellers of proc- 
essed agricultural commodities would 
be involved. 

It established a condition where 
practically every flour miller was re- 
quired to make endless calculations 
over an irregular five-week period to 
determine when and if he made de- 
liveries to more than 10% of his total 





sales to each class of purchaser be- 
fore he could make a ceiling deter- 
mination. 


Another Amendment 

To correct that condition OPS is- 
sued Amendment 5 to the GCPR. 
Officials said this should remedy the 
conditions complained of by the mill- 
ing industry. 

In part, this amendment reads as 
follows: 

“If you are a manufacturer or 
wholesaler of a commodity you may 
apply the following provisions in de- 
termining your ceiling. 

“General increases to all of a class 
of purchasers. If, before or during 
the base period, you announced in 
writing and put into effect a price 
increase for a class of purchasers by 
making some deliveries to that class 
at the higher price and no deliveries 
at a lower price (except pursuant to 


(Continued on page 12) 





Export Prospects Outside IWA 
Grow as Pact Buying Declines 


As the U.S. International Wheat 
Agreement export flour quotas were 
nearing completion for the current 
year, demand for flour from USS. 
mills slowed down, but good pros- 
pects of exports outside of the IWA 
provided reason to believe that sub- 
stantial new business was in the 
offing. 

Very few export flour sales were 
reported by mills last week. There 
was a scattering of new business 
with Costa Rica, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, the Netherlands, Leb- 
anon and Norway. Most of the IWA 
quotas held by these countries will 
be filled shortly. 

While it was revealed that the re- 
cent heavy export sale through an 
international export firm was for 
shipment to Germany, there were 
new reports that additional purchases 
might be made. The original pur- 
chase about 10 days ago totaled close 
to 1.5 million sacks, and within the 
past week mills were supplied with 
further instructions pointing out that 
the flour would move to both Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast ports. 

Other nations which might ac- 
quire flour outside of the IWA are 
the Netherlands and India. The ques- 
tion of relief for India, of course, 
is awaiting congressional approval, 
and it is possible that money would 
be made available to purchase U.S. 
flour, in part. When India was an 
active buyer of U.S. flour in World 
War II, it specified 80% extraction, 
and large quantities were milled in 
the US. 


Bids Below Market 


The Netherlands was indicating an 
interest this week in using free dol- 
lars with which to purchase remain- 
ing amounts against their IWA quo- 
ta. However, Dutch bids continued 
to be 20@40¢ sack below sellers’ 
ideas, and very few new purchases 
were confirmed. 

Another important development 
during the past week was the book- 
ing of considerable flour which will 
move to Venezuela. Until recently 
the few mills which have Venezuelan 
import licenses in their possession 
were booking limited amounts month- 
ly. The precedent was broken by a 


mill which booked for the remainder 
of the IWA year. This caused other 
mills to price flour outstanding on 
contract, and bookings of four to 
five months were reported. Thus, sub- 
sidies were approved on about 300,- 
000 sacks for Venezuela last week, 
and additional amounts this week 
will just about complete the Vene- 
zuelan quota for the year. 





ENRICHMENT BILL KILLED 
IN MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL — The proposed bill 
which would have required the en- 
richment of flour and bread in Minne- 
sota has been killed in the Health 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Active in support of the meas- 
ure were nutrition groups and rep- 
resentatives of the milling and bak- 
ing industries. Opposition to the 
measure was led by representatives 
of the dairy industry. 


Offerings of CCC 
Wheat for Domestic 
Sale Cut Sharply 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has sharply re- 
duced its offerings of government- 
owned wheat for domestic sale. 

Only 5 million bushels from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks are avail- 
able for domestic sale during March, 
and sales will be made only when 
premium wheat is required or emer- 
gency situations exist, according to 
CCC officials. During each of the two 
preceding months, 50 million bushels 
were offered. Minimum prices include: 
Kansas City, No. 1 HW, ex rail or 
barge, $2.51 bu.; Minneapolis, No. 1 
DNS, ex rail or barge, $2.52; Chica- 
go, No. 1 RW, ex rail or barge, $2.56. 

Officials said domestic offerings of 
wheat were reduced so that the gov- 
ernment would better be able to 
meet emergency export requirements. 

Also being offered for domestic 
sale during March are 11,120,00 bu. 
oats, 19,975,000 bu. barley and 50 
million bushels of corn. 

No grains are being offered by CCC 
for export sale. 


————BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SANTA FE NOTES MORE 
HOPEFUL WHEAT OUTLOOK 


TOPEKA Although the over-all 
outlook for southwestern wheat is a 
bit more hopeful than it was a month 
ago, prospects continue to range from 
good to almost complete failure, ac- 
cording to the Santa Fe Railway 
March 1 crop report. 

The improvement resulted from re- 
ceipt of a limited amount of surface 
moisture, Santa Fe says. The chief 
deterrent is the long winter drouth, 
which despite two or three light 
snows and a little widely scattered 
rainfall since the first of the year 
remains unbroken, especially in the 
western part of the wheat belt. 





ICC Orders 30-Ton Minimum 
Car Loadings Effective March 15 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week or- 
dered that grain and grain products 
shipped in boxcars be loaded to maxi- 
mum weights of cars delivered by 
carriers. The order, effective March 
15, affects all shipments of feed and 
flour. 

The first of its type since World 
War II, it was issued to help meet a 
growing boxcar shortage and James 
K. Knudson, defense production ad- 
ministrator, said that even more 
drastic measures may be necessary. 

Under the new order, before car- 
riers can accept any carload grain 
products or by-products in a freight 
car such car must be loaded in ac- 
cordance with one of the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) The quantity shall equal or ex- 
ceed in weight the marked capacity 
in pounds as stenciled on such car or 
as shown under the caption “Capac- 
ity” in the Official Railroad Equip- 


ment Register; or 

(2) Grain products or by-products 
in bulk shall be loaded to an eleva- 
tion not lower than 24 inches from 
the ceiling of the car at its side wall, 
or if the interior walls of the car are 
partially sheathed or lined, to the 
utmost elevation without over-run- 
ning the sheathing or lining; or 

(3) Grain products or by-products 
in packages, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, shall be loaded to a weight of 
not less than 60,000 Ib.; or 

(4) Cars loaded with grain prod- 
ucts or by-products in packages, in 
mixed carloads with grain in pack- 
ages, shall be loaded to a weight not 
less than 60,000 Ib.; or 

(5) When such a car is loaded to 
full visible capacity. 

Exempted from the order are grain 
products or by-products moving un- 
der and in accordance with “clean 
out” or “remnant” rules, published 
in applicable freight tariffs. 
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WASHINGTON—Grain supplies in 
the tour principal exporting countries 

the U.S., Canada, Argentina and 
Australia—remained large on Jan. 1, 
amounting to about 165 million short 
tons, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate of the Office oi Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

This figure is slightly above the 
high level of the past two years and 
about 17% above the average of 141 
million tons for the past five years. 
The increase is in small grain re- 
serves in North America, with those 
increases more than offsetting a de- 
cline from the record corn holdings 
of January, 1950. 


Wheat, Oats Plentiful 

Stocks of all small grains show 
substantial increases over the com- 
paratively high level of Jan. 1, 1950, 
as well as increases over the average 
of the past five years. Wheat and 
oats together account for about 75% 
of the increase, compared with a 
year ago. Larger barley stocks con- 
tributed most of the remaining in- 
crease. Corn stocks, though not up 
to the record 1950 figure, are still 
well above the 1946-50 average, as 
a result of the high level in the U.S. 

It should be noted that larger 
wheat stocks include considerable 
quantities of low-grade wheat in 
Canada. Much of this grain is un- 
suitable for milling, and the total 
availability of contract grade wheat 
for export from that country is. re- 
duced accordingly. Australia’s total 
also includes a larger proportion of 
below-standard quality wheat than 
usual. 

Total wheat stocks in these export- 
ing countries Jan. 1 are estimated at 
1,848 million bushels, about 10% larg- 
er than stocks a year earlier. Exports 
of wheat and flour from the four 
countries during the calendar year 
1950 were at the comparatively low 
figure of 670 million bushels. A lit- 
tle less than half of that amount 
moved during the second half of the 
calendar year. Exports are expected 
to move at an increased rate in the 
months ahead, with many importing 
countries building up emergency re- 
servesy 

Includes Estimates 

The surplus from the harvest re- 
cently completed in Argentina and 
Australia will be in position for ex- 
port, but Southern Hemisphere sup- 
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Grain Supplies of Top Exporting 
Countries Bigger Than Last Year 


plies. of wheat are less than those of 
a year Supplies 
this survey include estimates for the 
harvest of small grains nearing com- 
pletion during January in Argentina 
and Australia, the stocks 
of old grain remaining from preceding 
harvests. 

The Argentine 
ever, like 
Northern 
exclusively 
from 


ago 


as well as 


corn supply, how- 
supplies of all grains in 
Hemisphere countries, is 
old-crop remaining 
harvests corn har- 


#rain 


(The 


past 


considered>- in ~ 


vest in Argentina normally 
actively under way in April.) 
Stocks of the five grains in the U.S. 
Jan. 1 were 126.4 million tons, more 
than three fourths of the total for 
the four countries combined. This is 
slightly above the stocks of a year 
ago, and is about 20% above the aver- 
age of the past five years. Near-rec- 
ord stocks of small grains more than 
offset a 5% reduction from the rec- 
ord corn stock of Jan. 1, 1950 
A higher disappearance rate is ex- 


gets 





Control Problems 
at Meeting of 


CHICAGO—Problems having to do 
with price controls on mill products 
came in major the 


for a share of 


discussions at a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation. The 


quarterly meeting of 
was held here Feb. 28 

A good deal of 
pressed over delay in issuance by 
the Office of Price Stabilization of 
an amendment to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation to permit the use 
instead of deliveries during 
the base period for determination of 
ceiling prices. And the officers and 
a special committee were instructed 


the committee 


criticism Was ex- 


of sales 


to continue to press for action. This 
point was regarded as the most 
important immediate problem hav- 


ing to do with the GCPR as it 
applies to mill products 

The meeting also included an ex- 
tended discussion of millfeed ceiling 


questions, including the present ceil- 


ing and the prospective permanent 
order under consideration in Wash- 
ington. 
Other Control Problems 

Other phases of price controls 
which received committee attention 
were establishment of an official in- 
dustry advisory committee, the new 


rule that base period ceilings must 


be related to at least 10% of deliv- 
eries in that period and the relation- 
ship of wheat ceilings to flour ceil- 


ings. 

Also receiving consideration by the 
committee were the forthcoming 
hearing to determine the definition 
of “area of production” for wage- 
hour purposes, the hearing this week 


Discussed 
MNF Committee 


on the Walsh-Healey Act for deter- 
mination of minimum wage rates in 
flour mills and plants while 
engaged in production of goods to be 
delivered on government contracts, 
and contract renegotiation as it may 
apply to the milling business. 

The program of work of the new 
Wheat Flour Institute was reviewed 
in considerable detail, and there was a 
discussion of future plans for this ac- 
tivity. 


cereal 


Tentative plans for the May con- 
vention were also considered by the 
committee, and it was decided that 
the program should not be worked 
out definitely until it becomes clear 
just what milling problems will be 
uppermost at convention time. 

Howard W. Files of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, MNF president, 
presided at the committee meeting. 
The following members were in at- 
tendance: W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; L. O. Bracy of 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
Ellis D. English of Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Earl J. 
Heseman of Igleheart Bros. Division, 
General Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind.; 
G. S. Kennedy of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; J. L. Locke of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and M. F 
Mulroy of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Three alternates were present 
mer W. Reed for Henry H. 
Flour Mills of America, 
sas City; Robert F. 
Imbs of J. F. 


El- 
Cate of 
Inc., Kan- 
Imbs for A. V. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. 


Louis, and John Tatam for Charles 
Ritz of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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pected to result in a substantial re- 
duction in the present high level of 
grain stocks, particularly corn, in the 
U.S. Of the total corn stocks, about 
2.2 billion bushels remained on farms. 
The off-farm supply of about 504 
million bushels is the largest of rec- 
ord principally because of the nearly 


400 million bushels owned by the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. 
Quality Suffers 

Grain stocks in Canada, estimated 
at 22 million short tons, were about 
a third larger than on Jan. 1, 1950, 
and were also well above the average 
of the past five years. Grain produc- 
tion, though good, fell below early- 
season expectations of near-record 
yields. Severe frosts in mid-August 
and just before harvest reduced qual- 
ity as well as yields of grain. As a 
consequence, the supply of millable 
wneat available for export for the 
current season is not as large as the 
surplus from the smaller supply of 
1949-50 

Supplies in Argentina Jan. 1 are 
estimated at 8.7 million short tons, the 
smallest stock of any recent year. Mod- 
erate declines are indicated for wheat 
and oats. The corn stocks, however, 
are sharply below last year’s level. 
The stocks on hand from previous 
crops and from the very small out- 
turn in 1950 are reported to be negli- 
gible. The crop of 33 million bushels 
reported harvested beginning April, 
1950, was the smallest of record. The 
outlook for the coming harvest is for 
about average yields from an area 
that continues sharply below average. 
If present prospects materialize, about 
60 million bushels of corn may be 
available for export during the latter 
part of 1951. 

In Australia grain supplies, esti- 
mated at 7.5 million tons Jan. 1, were 
about 5% below the high level of 1950, 
but were still somewhat above aver- 
age. Substantial carryover of wheat 
maintained the supply near the high 
level of the past three years, despite 
a smaller production. The wheat har- 
vest completed in January is estimat- 
ed at 185 million bushels, compared 
with last year’s harvest of 218 million. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRISPY KREME DOUGHNUT 
FIRM OPENS NEW OUTLET 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—The Krispy 








Kreme Doughnut Corp. recently 
opened a new doughnut shop here, 
with representatives of the baking 


and allied trades present to see new 
developments in doughnut production 
included in the establishment. 
Following the opening, a_ special 
reception was held at the King Cot- 
ton Hotel, with the Krispy Kreme 
corporation entertaining the visitors. 








i 


AACC PRESENTATION—Dr. F. C. 
products control department, General Mills, 


a 
Hildebrand, technical director of the 
Inc., Minneapolis, was the 


recipient of an illuminated plaque, presented by the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in recognition for his services to the association during 
his tenure of office as president of the organization, and for his contributions 
‘in other capacities. The picture on the left shows Dr. Hildebrand receiving 
the plaque and personal congratulations from Dr. W. F. Geddes, director of 
the division of agricultural biochemistry, University of Minnesota, The pres- 








entation was made at a dinner held Feb. 27 at the Campus Club, University 
of Minnesota. The lady on the extreme left is Mrs. Geddes. Dr. Hildebrand is 
shown with Mrs. Hildebrand in the center picture. In the picture at the right 
are, left to right, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Wilhoit, Wilhoit Laboratories, Minne- 
apolis, and Miss Marjorie Howe, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Wives 
of members of the Northwest Section of AACC were special guests at the 
dinner meeting. The affair was attended by approximately 75 persons, includ- 


ing 20 wives of members 


of the Northwest Section 


of the association. 
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PROPOSE FLOUR FOR INDIA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS OF PACIFIC COAST 


John L. Locke Points Out Lack of Milling Facilities at the 
Point of Need—Raw Wheat Likely to 
Prove Ineffective 


SEATTLE—Millers of 
Coast feel that flour would be the 
most effective aid for the starving 
millions of India rather than wheat, 
which India is poorly equipped to 
grind. This view is forcefully present- 
ed by John L. Locke, president and 
general manager of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. and former president of 
the Millers National Federation. Mr 
Locke has put his study of the mat- 
ter in the form of a report and rec- 
ommendation designed to meet the 
eye of the government officials who 
will be charged with making the pro- 
posed gift of 2 million tons of wheat 
and grain sorghums to India when 
Congress, as expected, authorizes the 
grant 

“A generation ago,” Mr. Locke 
points out, “India was an exporter 
of wheat. It now imports substantial 
quantities. Under the International 
Wheat Agreement, India is an im- 
porter with a quota of approximate- 
ly one million long tons during each 
of the years 1949-1953. The following 
tabulation will show India’s annual 
imports in long tons on an April to 
March basis 

1946-47 


the Pacific 


1947-48 
Wheat 326,363 116,541 705,551 
Flour . 37,056 39,289 93,493 

“Although milling statistics in In- 
dia are not complete, the above im- 
portations of wheat and flour may 
indicate that, when 700,000 tons of 
wheat were imported, India did not 
have sufficient capacity to mill all of 
that wheat and therefore the impor- 
tations of flour were increased from 
less than 40,000 tons to 93,000 tons 


1948-49 


Milling Capacity Limited 

“We do know that milling facilities 
in India include both hand and ani- 
mal-driven buhr mills and that they 
have a few modern flour mills with 
a daily maximum capacity of the 
largest mill reported to be 4,000 
sacks a day. We know that the East 
Indians use white flour, semolina and 
atta. Atta is a long extraction flour 
in which only the coarse bran has 
been extracted. 

“When the proposed importation is 
doubled to a total of 2 million long 
tons, it seems obvious that the coun- 
try’s limited and primitive milling 
capacities will be unable to grind in- 
to flour that volume of wheat in any 
reasonable period of time. It would 
take all of the flour mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Utah and Cali- 
fornia almost a year to grind 75 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. There is no 
milling capacity if India comparable 
to that on the Pacific Coast. 

“We are reliably informed that the 
critical period of food shortage in In- 
dia is expected to come between now 
and the end of June when the rice crop 
will be harvested. With present de- 
mands on bulk wheat loading facilities, 
there is a serious question whether 
an additional 2 million tons of wheat 
could be loaded for India in areas in 
the U.S. which could conceivably be 
considered to be tributary. Further- 
more, after that grain arrives in In- 
dia, there would be an indeterminable 
delay before it could be processed for 
human consumption and distributed 
to the areas of greatest need. 


“It would, therefore, seem that 


there is an opportunity for the Pacific 
Coast milling industry to make a 
contribution to the worthwhile pro- 
gram of saving the lives of 10 to 20 
million people of India. Not only is 
the milling capacity available on 
the Pacific Coast, but shipments can 
be made immediately and promptly 
on established lines or chartered 
steamers. This program could be 
started immediately and shipments 
made within days after approval. 
“It is my opinion that mills on or 
tributary to the Pacific Coast have 
unused operating capacities which 
would make it possible to furnish 
wheat in the form of flour or atta to 
the extent of 3 to 4 million bushels 
a month. On the basis of today's mar- 
ket, wheat shipments from the Pac- 
ifie Coast will cost about $4 cwt., 
bulk. This can be compared with one 
or all of three types of flour, also in 
100-lb. quantities: 
White flour, unenriched 35 
80% extraction flour 
95% extraction, which would 
compare with India’s Atta. ..$4.75 
“Either of these three flours would 
be made from clean wheat, free from 
infestation in accordance with the 
very good standards of the milling in- 
dustry. The finished product should 
be packed in multiwall paper to in- 
sure its arrival at destination in good 
condition, and by destination we 
mean in the hands of the consumer. 
“If wheat is shipped, we would 
recommend fumigation at point and 
time of loading to insure the quality 
upon arrival. This fumigation cost 
will increase the cost of the wheat 
and narrow the spread between 
wheat and flour, but will prove to be 
a justifiable expense. 
“The soft white wheats in substan- 


tial surplus in the Pacific Northwest 
are among the lowest cost wheats at 
seaboard and sufficiently preferred in 
many areas in India to demand pre- 
mium prices. This insures a proper 
and efficient utilization of Pacific 
Northwest wheat and flours and a 
welcome for the product. 


The Flour Import Pattern 

“During the period from 1947 to 
1949, from 10 to 30% of the imports 
of wheat into India were in the form 
of flour. Within this range will fall 
the maximum quantity that will be 
available from now until June 30. 

“Certainly, as a flour miller, there 
is nothing we like better than to 
grind wheat. But if I were not in the 
milling business, the advantages in 
supplementing wheat shipments with 
flour appear to be so important to the 
over-all program of famine relief 
that I would feel the few dollars in- 
volved were well spent. I would feel 
this without regard to the advantages 
to the U.S. economy in millfeed sup- 
plies, employment of labor and util- 
ization of surplus milling capacities, 
particularly in the Pacific North- 
west which during the last few years 
has been operated at 50-60% of its 
capacity. 

“Furthermore, flour will show on 
its container that this basic food has 
been contributed for famine relief 
by the U.S. of America while wheat 
loses its identity. 

“We therefore urge that serious 
consideration be given to supplement- 
ing wheat shipments to India with 
flour or atta ground in the U.S. and 
offer our wholehearted support and 
cooperation.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 

KANSAS CITY—The Civil Defense 
Program will be the topic of discus- 
sion at the March 7 meeting of the 
Kansas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Dr. 
John Growdon, associate deputy, Mis- 
souri Civil Defense Planning Commit- 
tee, will be the speaker. He will talk on 
organization of and care of wounded 
in case of air attack. The meeting 
will take place at 8 p.m. at the Presi- 
dent Hotel. 





July-January Exports of Wheat, 
Wheat Flour Show Decrease 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
estimated July-January, 1950-51, ex- 
ports of wheat, flour and macaroni 
at 141,314,000 bu. This compares with 
a total of 190,204,000 bu. during the 
corresponding period in 1949-50. 

Exports of all grains and grain 
products during the period of July- 
January, 1950-51, were estimated at 
6,891,000 long tons (269,303,000 bu. 
grain equivalent), as compared with 
8,224,000 long tons (323,585,000 bu. 
grain equivalent) in the like period 
of 1949-50. 

Of the July-January, 1950-51 total, 
about 2,613,000 long tons, or 38%, 
went to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration countries, including Aus- 
tria, Belgium-Luxenbourg, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Trieste and the U.K. The next larg- 
est amount, 1,876,000 long tons, or 
27%, went to Germany and U:S. Pa- 
cific occupied areas. 

Exports to Brazil, Canada, India 
and Mexico totaled 1,587,000 long 
tons, or 23%. A miscellaneous group 
of other countries received 815,000 
long tons, or 12% of the total. 


The accompanying table shows a 
comparison for the two periods. 


July, 1950, to January, 1951, Exports of 
Grain, Grain Products (in thousands) 
1949-50 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
& products* 
> tons bu. 
SUAe, a<is 30, 479 
August .. 2 7 514 
September . 2 33,33 370 
October ... 5, 305 
November 
December .. 
January 


Total 190,204 


1950-51 


Wheat, flour 
& macaroni 
tons bu. 

July ° 491 18,316 
August oe 399 14,830 
September . 486 
October 492 ’ 
November . 501 > 545 
December 612 a 617 
Januaryt 30,103 453 


3,103 £127,988 


*Includes corn, oats, grain sorghums, bar 
ley, rye, corn grits and meal, cornstarch 
and flour, oatmeal and malt. 

tIncludes 606,192,000 bu. corn, 853,000 bu 
oats, 44,789,000 bu. grain sorghums, 15,077,- 
000 bu. barley and 856,000 bu. rye. (Corn 
includes 17,813,000 bu. to Canada, a part 
of which is for storage for U.S. commercial 
accounts.) 

tPreliminary 


Total 3,788 141,314 


Zene H. Havstad 


SALES MANAGER—Appointment of 
Zene H. Havstad, Dallas, as sales 
manager of the Occident and Ameri- 
caa Beauty grocery products division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been announced by David 
W. Moore, vice president of the divi- 
sion. Mr. Havstad represented the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
and Dallas, in New York City and 
later in Texas before that firm was 
purchased by Russell-Miller in 1941. 
Since then he has been grocery prod- 
ucts manager at Dallas. He is a na- 
tive of Minneapolis and graduate of 
the University of Minnesota. He will 
have his headquarters in Minneapolis. 





Delaney Committee 
Given Go-Ahead 
on Investigation 


WASHINGTON—-The Delaney com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives investigating the use of chemi- 
cals in foods has been given the go- 
ahead by the 82nd Congress. 

The group, headed by Rep. James 
J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), was started in 
the last Congress to study possible 
amendment of the federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act regarding the addi- 
tion of chemicals to foods. 

Funds to continue the investiga- 
tion during the term of the present 
Congress are expected to be forth- 
coming. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
INCOME AT $2,650,090 


ATLANTA, GA.—The American 
Bakeries Co. recently reported a 
net income for 1950 of $2,650,090, aft- 
er all charges and provision for fed- 
eral and state taxes. This compares 
with $2,703,895 for 1949. 

Sales for the year showed an in- 
crease both in poundage and dollar 
amount over the previous year, C. S 
Broeman, president of the company, 
said in his report to the stockholders. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEIN-HALL ELECTS 

NEW YORK--Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., has announced the election to its 
board of directors of John C. Daly, 
vice president and manager of the 
burlap department, and of David Mc- 
Gill, president of Stein-Hall, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canadian subsidiary. 
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Grain Export Control Order Issued 





PERMITS REQUIRED FOR PORT 


STORAGE, HANDLING OF GRAIN 





February Loading of Bulk Grains Exceeds Estimates, 
Raises Question of Need for Gov- 
ernment Order 


WASHINGTON —- February load- 
ing of commercial and government 
bulk grains, now estimated at more 
than 1.4 million tons, emphasizes the 
ability of commercial exporters to 
adjust their operations to even the 
most difficult shipping conditions, and 
it raises the question of the need for 
the newly imposed government con- 
trol over internal and ocean move- 
ment of these commodities. 

The control system was estab- 
lished through a Defense Transpor- 
tation Administration order issued 
last week which requires permits for 
port terminal storage and handling 
of bulk grain. 

When exporters were first called 
here two weeks ago to consult with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials over the then alleged mounting 
crisis in the export field, they were 
told that the February export move- 
ment would probably not exceed 900,- 
000 tons and that the March outlook 
was for a total bulk grain, export of 
not more than 1.1 million tons. 

For the period of Feb. 9-March 31, 
1951, it was reported by USDA offi- 
cials that commercial and govern- 
ment export commitments totaled 
2.7 million tons. Movement of that 
amount was seen at that time by 
trade export specialists as virtually 
impossible of attainment. This con- 
clusion was based on experience dur- 
ing the recent world cereal crisis 
when the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
the exclusive exporter, with both in- 
ternal and export controls over rail 
car movements and ocean shipping. 
The peak export liftings in any one 
month in that period amounted to 
approximately 1.8 million tons—a 
level attained only because more than 
500,000 tons of that quantity consist- 
ed of flour moved from secondary 
ports. 





Top Previous Peak 

Now it appears that the private 
trade, through its adaptability, has 
been able to exceed the previous gov- 
ernment bulk grain peak, including, 
however, government-exported grain 
in that total. 

The haste of the government in 
rushing through a new permit system 
under provisions of DTA General 
Order 2 appears to have been 
prompted by recommendations of the 
State Department, which feared that 
government export obligations to 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Greece, western 
Germany and India might be upset 
because of increasing congestion at 
ports. 

The DTA order is in effect another 
form of export control since it puts 
in the hands of DTA—acting through 
USDA administrative agents—almost 
complete power over all movement 
from seaport terminals as well as 
control over the internal boxcar 
movement. 

Permits Required 

The order establishes a requirement 
that all port elevators obtain a per- 
mit from DTA before they can re- 


ceive bulk grain for unloading. Gov- 
erning the issuance of permits is a 
series of provisions which set forth 
conditions on which permits will be 
issued. Among them are urgency of 
need of the importing country, avail- 
ability of ship charters, availability of 
warehousing space at port terminals 
and availability of boxcars, as related 
to other export needs where the gov- 


ernment has previously made com- 
mitments to supply. 
At first the government planned 


to include a provision cutting across 
all outstanding commercial contracts 
where they interfered with USDA 
export plans, but this provision was 
not included in the order issued. 
However, through a denial of a per- 
mit to a port elevator to unload grain 
for export, the government in effect 
accomplishes the same _ possibility. 
Furthermore, the making of new con- 
tracts is rendered difficult if not im- 
possible without a direct nod from 
the government. Sales under the or- 
der are contingent upon prior issu- 
ance of permits. 
Hopes Held 

Commercial exporters are far from 
pleased with prospects of operating 
under an arbitrary government per- 
mit control system, but they hope 
for adroit administration of the or- 
der under Russell Hudson, USDA 
transportation expert. And now the 
sensational export loading for the 
short month of February helps lead 
to the conclusion that the order may 
be less onerous than had been antici- 
pated by commercial exporters. 

One doubt remains which colors this 
hope. That is the likelihood that for- 
eign buyers will continue to press 
for shipments of coarse grain and that 
the government movement will be 
swollen by the extent of aid to India, 
which now seems assured from the 
attitude of Congress. The February 
record may not be sustained over a 
several month period, it is feared. One 
phase of the government program 
which was first presented to the ex- 
porters was the estimate that for 
the months of May-July this year, an 
outbound movement of 1.5 million 
tons a month would be necessary if 
all commitments, private and govern- 
ment, were to be filled. Some per- 
sons felt that on the basis of boxcar 
availability alone, this goal was un- 
attainable. 

The news of the size of the Febru- 
ary liftings may cause the trade to 
revise its earlier estimate as well 
as cause a revision of government ad- 
ministrative plans. 


BREAD 





S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NO CHANGE TO BE MADE 
IN LOAN MATURITY DATES 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
announced that the maturity date on 
Commodity Credit Corp. price-sup- 
port loans on 1950 crop wheat, oats, 
grain sorghums, barley and rye will 





not be extended beyond the announced 
maturity dates for these loans. These 
dates are March 31, 1951, for grain 
sorghums and April 30, 1951, for 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. 

The producer who does not liqui- 
date his warehouse loan prior to ma- 
turity will be fully protected. 





Price Problems 





(Continued from page 9) 

a written firm contract made before 
the price increase), the increased 
price becomes your ceiling price for 
that class of purchasers, even though 
less than 10% of your base period de- 
liveries to that class were made at 
the higher price. 

“General increases to several class- 
es of purchasers. If, before or during 
the base period, you announced in 
writing and communicated to the 
trade or a substantial number of cus- 
tomers in your customary way, a 
general increase of prices for base 
period delivery to more than one 
class of purchasers and if you made 
deliveries which, under the preced- 
ing paragraphs of this section, estab- 
lished the increased price or prices 
as ceilings to all purchasers of one or 
more classes and if you made no de- 
liveries to the other classes (except 
pursuant to written firm commit- 
ments made before the price in- 
crease), then the announced increased 
prices are your ceiling prices for all 
classes of purchasers for whom in- 
creases were announced.” 

According to OPS officials, this 
amendment should provide adequate 
relief for millers. 

However, Mr. Fakler declared that 
this procedure fails to meet require- 
ments of millers selling flour. And, 
according to others also, this amend- 
ment does not provide relief from the 
requirement of using thousands of 
manhours of clerical work to calcu- 
late base period ceilings. 

Following issuance of 
2, Mr. Fakler sent a wire to OPS 
reviewing the intolerable conditions 
imposed on the milling industry and 
asking that immediate action be tak- 
en to give relief. His wire to OPS was 
written before Amendment 5 was an- 
nounced, but he said later that 
Amendment 5 misses the mark. 

In his message to OPS, Mr. Fakler 
said, in part: “The only realistic ceil- 
ing price for flour during the base 
period is the price at which it was 
sold, which price in turn is directly 
related to the price of wheat at that 
time. Section 3 as amended by Amend- 
ment 2 creates an even more diffi- 
cult situation for the flour millers. 
Because the price of flour fluctuates 
daily with the price of wheat, it would 
be impossible for millers to deter- 
mine any ceiling price to any class 
of purchaser which would represent 
10% of total deliveries during the 
base period to that class of purchaser 
at that price. This leaves flour millers 
without any basis for determining 
ceiling prices during the base period 


Amendment 


Urges Correction 

“This situation must be corrected 
immediately, first by an amendment 
which will permit millers to calculate 
a ceiling price on the highest price 
at which flour was sold in the usual 
and customary manner to a purchas- 
er of the same class in the base pe- 
riod. Second, Section 3 as now amend- 








Further Increase 
Shown in Farm 
Commodity Prices 


WASHINGTON — Farm prices 
climbed 4% during the month ended 
Feb. 15 to reach a record high. 

The USDA index of prices paid by 
farmers for what they bought rose 
from 272 on Jan. 15 to 276 on Feb. 
15. 

The only major commodities which 
exceeded parity or the highest price 
between May 24 and June 24—the al- 
ternative legal minimums—were beef 
cattle, veal calves, lambs, sheep, cot- 
ton, cottonseed, wool, rice and soy- 
beans. 

Feb. 15 parity prices for major 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
shown here. Prices are per bushel 
unless otherwise stated. Following 
these are prices received by farmers 
as of Feb. 15, with comparisons. 

PARITY PRICES 


Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 

1951 1951 1950 

Whea $ 2.36 $ 2.35 $ 2.10 
Corn 1.71 1.71 1.55 

vat 9 954 -914 
1.48 1.4 








wt 2.77 

2 2.48 

4.61 4.24 
oe 11 2988 

ton 7 ) 65.20 

20.90 2 18.60 

19.40 19.10 16.80 

17 515 492 

Ib. ee -751 -74 687 


PRICES REC 








1951 
Wheat . $ 2.09 $ 1.93 
Rye ° 1.48 1.19 
Core sce. 1.54 1.16 
Oats 4 .882 .706 
Barley . 1.27 1.09 
Gr sorgh cwt 2.10 1.88 
Cotton, Ib 4131 2750 
{ tonseed ton 101.00 4 60 
Ss , 29 1 
4.49 4.25 3.59 
22.00 20.00 16.60 
29.00 27.00 20.40 
70 702 631 
414 426 296 
ed is wholly inconsistent with Sec- 


tion 11 of the GCPR as it applies to 
flour millers and therefore should be 


still further amended by excluding 
from the 10% provision those com- 
modities including wheat flour, the 


prices of which may be adjusted from 
time to time in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 11. 

“Your immediate attention to this 
critical situation is requested in be- 
half of the entire wheat flour milling 
industry.” 

As noted, the Fakler wire to OPS 
was written prior to announcement 
of Amendment 5, which is cited above. 
In connection with that later amend- 
ment, Mr. Fakler fepeats in part the 
same criticism that he directed at 
Amendment 2 in his telegram to OPS. 
He says even this new amendment 
fails to correct the difficulties which 
were created by OPS. 

OPS officials are now studying the 
problem and express a desire to rem- 
edy any inequitable or unworkable 
condition in their regulation, but as 
of this week they still believe that 
Amendment 5 will do the job. 

Milling trade attorneys told The 
Northwestern Miller that the new 
amendment still fails to remove the 
need for useless hours of clerical 
labor in making computations re- 
quired before a miller can obtain a 
base period ceiling price. 
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Hosea B. Sparks 


HOSEA B. SPARKS DIES; 
HEAD OF MNF, 1911-12 


Former President of Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, Had Reached 
the Age of 92 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—Hosea B 
Sparks, 92, former president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, and 
former Millers National Federation 
president, died Feb. 22 at his home 
here. 

He was born in Staunton, Ill., Nov. 
5, 1858, a block from the mill operat- 
ed by his father, Captain David R. 
Sparks. After graduating from the 
University of Illinois in 1879 as the 
youngest in his class, Mr. Sparks con- 
tinued his studies at the University 
of Leipzig. He toured Europe and 
Eastern Asia and returned to become 
associated with his father. 

He was president of the Millers 
National Federation in 1911-1912, and 
he served three consecutive terms as 
president of the St. Louis Millers 
Club. He resigned the presidency of 
the Sparks Milling Co. in 1929 

Mr. Sparks was chairman of the 
board of the Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Assn. and formerly was a 
director of the First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Alton, Ill. He is survived 
brother, William L. Sparks, 
Haute, Ind 


BREAD |S 


by a 
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JAMES T. WILLIAMS, HEAD 
OF CREAMETTE CO., DIES 

MINNEAPOLIS — James T. Wil- 
liams, Sr., 74, president of the Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis, and the Cream- 
ette Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, died March 
5 at Miami Beach, Fla., where he 
was spending a vacation. 

He was born near Bird Island, 
Minn., and in 1896 started a grocery 
store in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Williams was named president 
of the firm in 1911 and held the po- 
sition until his death. He served five 
terms as president of the Macaroni 
Menufacturers Assn. 

Survivors include his widow; 
sons, James T. Williams, Jr., Minne- 
apolis, in charge of sales for the 
Creamette Co.; Robert H. Williams, 
Winnipeg, in charge of the Canadian 
plant; George J. Williams, Winnipeg, 
in charge of sales for the Canadian 
plant; Lawrence D. Williams, Minne- 
apolis, and a daughter, Mrs. John H 
Linstroth, Minneapolis. 
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Quality Most Important Baking 


Industry Ingredient, 


By DON E. ROGERS and 


FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., 
Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—tThe vital role of the 
production man in the future of the 
commercial baking industry was 
stressed by Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of 
the American Bakers Assn., in ad- 
dressing the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here March 5. 

Mr. Baur, speaking during the first 
session of the ASBE’s 27th annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, emphasized that the most impor- 
tant single ingredient in the success 
and growth of the baking industry is 
the quality of its products. 

“All the demand stimulated by the 
Bakers of America Program and oth- 
er public relations and advertising 
efforts on the part of the baking in- 
dustry will be lost unless my plant 
and your plant produce baked foods 
of the highest quality,’ Mr. Baur said. 
“A customer may be convinced to buy 
our products,by advertising, but if 
she gets an unsatisfactory product 
at the point of sale she will be lost 
as a customer for a good long time.” 

The convention of the bakery en- 
gineers was formally opened the 
morning of March 5 with greetings 
to the assembled bakers, production 
experts and allied tradesmen by Har- 
old T. Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., 
Inglewood, Cal., past president of the 
ASBE and chairman for the morning 
session. 

Following opening remarks by Mr. 
Moody, he introduced Harry D. Gard- 
ner, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., and Harold G. Mykles, Barbara 
Ann Bakery, Los Angeles, music 
chairmen. Mr. Gardner led the group 
in the singing of the national anthems 
of the U.S. and Canada, as well as 
the group songs that make up the 
customary music periods prefacing 
each session. 

Basil Cimaglio, Central Grocers Co- 
operative, Inc., Chicago, pronounced 
the invocation. 

Terming the baking industry “the 
greatest, most promising, most fas- 
cinating industry in the world,”’ Don 
F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, president of the ASBE, welcomed 
the membership to the meeting. 

The emergence of the baking in- 
dustry to the multibillion dollar busi- 
ness it is today was aided by those 
who shared their experience, knowl- 
edge and “trade secrets” for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole, 
Mr. Copell said. 


Gain of Strength 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, followed 
Mr. Copell with his report, which 
showed that the present strength of 
the association is 2,451, a gain of 24 
during the past year. Mr. Marx read 
the names of 24 members who had 
recorded 25 years of attendance at 
ASBE meetings, and concluded by 
listing the 18 members of the society 
who had died during the past year. 
The members observed a moment of 
silence in their memory. 

The meeting program this year re- 
flects the wishes of ASBE members 
as indicated on their response cards, 
J. S. Devanny, International Milling 
Co., Lincoln, Tll., said in outlining 


NEW OFFICERS OF ASBE 


CHICAGO — Officers for 1951 of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, elected at the annual meet- 
ing here March 5-8, are Earl B. Cox, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent; Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, first vice presi- 
dent; J. S. Devanny, International 
Milling Co., Lincoln, IL, second vice 
president; M. J. Swortfiguer, the 
Kroger Co., St. Louis, third vice 
president; Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer; L. P. Kenny, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
program chairman. Members ap- 
proved a change in the by-laws pro- 
viding for the addition of a third 
vice president and for a five-year 
term for the seecretary-treasurer. 


the program. Mr. Devanny is program 
chairman, with L. P. Kenney, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, as assistant program chairman. 

The inspirational address, a feature 
of the first session at ASBE meet- 
ings, was delivered this year by Arch 
N. Booth, Washington, executive vice 
president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

National and international devel- 
opments today are taking a grim but 
intimate and personal place in our 
lives, Mr. Booth emphasized. 


Live with Emergency 


“They reach into our jobs, our bank 
accounts, our homes, families, schools 
and life itself,” he said, warning the 
engineers that the U.S. citizen “will 
have to live with an emergency for 
years to come.” 

We must learn how to live in an 
unusual time and still preserve our 
traditional way of life, the speaker 
said as he outlined methods by which 
the average man may assist in this 
task. 

The first business session the after- 
noon of March 5, under the chair- 
manship of M. J. Swortfiguer, the 
Kroger Co., St. Louis, was described 
as a program designed by produc- 
tion men for production men. Keen 
interest was displayed by the hun- 
dreds of operators who crowded the 
meeting room to overflowing, and the 
papers presented by each specialist 
were followed by numerous questions 
over mobile microphones provided by 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago 
ushers. The result was a thorough 
discussion of each subject. 

Speaking on the subject “White 
Dough Development,” Sigurd T. Vir- 
en, J. R. Short Milling Co., Belmont, 
Mass., pointed out that this year’s 
crops of Northwestern spring wheat 
flour and the current crop of South- 
western hard winter wheat requires 
about the same mixing time. Usually, 
he said, the spring wheat flour re- 
quires more mixing time than the 
hard winter flour, but for some rea- 
son the mixing time of the 1956 
spring wheat flour is a little less than 
usual, while the hard winter flour 
requires a little more than usual. 

The effect floor time has on opti- 
mum developed and hydrated doughs 
was discussed by Walter T. Gase, 
Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich., who 
illustrated his remarks with film 
slides. Many questions from the floor 
emphasized Mr. Gase’s comments 


ASBE Told 


that too much cannot be said on the 
importance of proper floor time in 
the proper mixing doughs. 

Elmer Trautman, Hathaway Bak- 
ing Co., Watertown, Mass., speaking 
on dough development and its rela- 
tion to the divider, rounder and in- 
termediate proofing, discussed vari- 
ous faults of doughs, such as heavy 
cell structure, streaks, discolorations 
and cores and their causes. 

Orvel W. Pettit, C. J. Paterson 
Co., Kansas City, discussed reverse 
sheeting and cross grain moulding as 
a part of his paper on bread mould- 
ing and panning, with emphasis on 
the types of moulders and their ef- 
fect on the finished product. No 
moulder will produce good bread un- 
less proper procedure has been fol- 
lowed in preceding stages, Mr. Pettit 
stated. 


Small Points Pay Off 


A continuation of the discussion of 
moulding and panning was undertak- 
en by Wallace K. Swanson, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, who indicated 
that the placing of the dough piece 
in the pan is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in high quality products. 
Such “small points” as placing the 
seam at the bottom of the pan will 
pay dividends in the appearance of 
the finished loaf. 

The morning session March 6, un- 
der the chairmanship of Martin Eis- 
enstaedt, American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, featured S. J. Meyer, Bow- 
man Dairy Co., Chicago, on the 
production of pan rye breads and 
Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, on the production of 
hearth breads and hard rolls. 

Following the election of officers 
and a discussion on the association's 
change of by-laws, Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc., New York, spoke on the 
choosing of the best type of flour 
for several types of yeast raised 
products. 

Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, spoke on manpower re- 
quirements and production schedul- 
ing, to conclude the morning ses- 
sion. Further sessions of the ASBE 
meeting will include discussions of 
the technical aspects of bread pro- 
duction, bleaching and maturing 
agents, personnel problems, and the 
proposed bread standards, partially- 
baked and sweet goods production, 
and cookie and cake problems. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
SCHEDULE ’51 CONVENTION 


PALATINE, ILL. Robert M 
Green, acting secretary-treasurer of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn., has announced that the 
1951 convention of the association 
will be held at the Edeewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 27-29. 


CCC BUYS 5 MILLION 
BUSHELS WHEAT 


PORTLAND — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week bought !,- 
425,000 bu. wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest. CCC purchases during 
February totaled a little more than 
5 million bushels. 
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MODERATE FLOUR BUSINESS 
DEVELOPS ON WHEAT DROP 





Small-Lot Orders Make Up Bulk of Volume; Boxcar 
Shortage Trims Shipments, But Production Holds 
Up Fairly Well; Exports Off 


Over-all flour sales of flour were 
only moderate last week, although 
sales of spring wheat mills ap- 
proached the equivalent of capacity. 
Most buyers were reluctant to make 
heavy commitments as the market 
declined, but enough others were in 
the market for fill-in supplies to bring 
business to a fairly good level. Mills 
still were having difficulty in lining 
up all the boxcars they needed to 
make shipments, particularly at Buf- 
falo. However, it was hoped that the 
new minimum loading order would 
help to remove some of the shortage. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS DROPS 


Latin American business dropped 
to the lowest point in several months. 
Most of the southern nations which 
buy substantial quantities of US 
flour have filled their International 
Wheat Agreement quotas. Puerto 
Rican business is stymied by price 
ceiling difficulties. Norway and Hol- 
land continued to buy small amounts. 
There were rumors of potential busi- 
ness with India, Japan, Germany, 
Italy and the U.K., but nothing defi- 
nite could be traced immediately. It 
was indicated that the 1.5 million 
sacks purchased two weeks ago by 
an international grain concern was 
destined for Germany. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
TURNS DOWNWARD 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
66° of five-day capacity, compared 
with 99% the previous week and 
56% a year ago. Moderate purchases 
were made by a number of bakers 
who had been waiting for a price 
decline. Most buying was in lots of 
5,000 sacks or less. Also, three or 
four chain bakers took moderate 
amounts, two of them buying 200,000 
to 300,000 sacks. Most of the indepen- 
dent bakers apparently are booked 
through May or June and are not be- 
lieved likely to buy new crop needs 
until developments on the crop are 
more certain. Some improvement in 
family flour trade in the Cotton Belt 
was indicated. Mill operations held at 
a full five days. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
TOTAL INCREASES 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 95% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 44.8% the pre- 
ceding week and 158% a year ago. 
The improvement was due entirely to 
stepped-up small-lot purchases by 
bakers who had been waiting for an 
opportunity to buy fill-in quantities 
at lower prices. Quotations were 
moved down last week in line with 
the easy wheat market. Sales ex- 
ceeded actual shipments last week, 
reversing a five-week trend in the 
other direction. Order backlogs re- 
main substantial, nevertheless, and no 
general buying of large lots is antici- 
pated unless the market shows more 
strength. Operations at Minneapolis 





Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 68. 





held to 101% of capacity, down 
slightly from the previous week. 


SCATTERED BUYING 
DEVELOPS IN EAST 

Flour sales were spotty at New 
York, with a few jobbers and bakers 
taking scattered lots. The total vol- 
ume of business was small. With 
sizeable balances on mill books, buy- 
ers resisted new takings. Reactions in 
wheat prices weakened confidence in 
prices. No improvement was reported 
in the boxcar situation. A pick-up in 
flour sales in the Northeast was re- 
ported from Buffalo. Both chain bak- 
ers and independents did some buy- 
ing. Some good inquiries were made 
by some large chains, and fair-sized 
sales resulted. Production was spas- 
modic because of the boxcar short- 
age. 

Resistance to new buying was re- 
ported at Boston as prices declined. 
It was believed, however, that any 
sign of price increases would stimu- 
late activity. Activity remained light 
at Philadelphia. A further drop in 
prices failed to stimulate any appre- 
ciable expansion in buying interest 
Buyers were cautious. New business 
at Pittsburgh was very dull. Reduc- 
tions in prices acted only to increase 
caution among most buyers. Inquiries 
were slow. Directions were only fair, 
and bakers complained about slow 
sales. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE IRREGULAR 


Flour business in the Portland area 
was irregular. Operations of interior 
mills were lower. Terminal operations 
were better than in the interior, but 
lack of space handicapped export 
business. The Philippines came in for 
700,000 sacks, with half of it expect- 
ed to go to Canada and the balance to 
U.S. Pacific Northwest mills. Domes- 
tic trade varied among mills. 

The flour market at Seattle was 
quiet, with some downward adjust- 
ment of prices in view of the drop 
in wheat prices. Mills were operating 


at a fairly good level. Prospective 
Philippine business was awaited. No 
Army business has been placed re- 
cently. 


NEW SALES SPOTTY 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Business at Chicago was spotty, 
with some handlers reporting trade 
very dull. About the biggest individu- 
al business was a couple of 10,000- 
sack orders, but there was a fair 
run of single to three-car orders. The 
boxcar shortage delayed shipments. 
Family flour trade was fairly good. 

Domestic sales were reported slow 
at St. Louis, but some fairly heavy 
export sales were made. Shipping di- 
rections remained good. Elsewhere 
in the area, with markets on the 
weak side, buyers were not inclined 
to make new bookings. 


BUYERS SHOW MORE 
INTEREST IN SOUTH 


Improvement was shown in flour 
business in the South. Inquiries were 
more numerous at New Orleans, and 
some sales for 90 to 120-day shipment 
were made. Hard winters sold fairly 
well, and there was some improve- 
ment in sales of northern springs. 
Soft winters were in moderate de- 
mand. Shipping directions continued 
good. Export inquiry was only mod- 
erate. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
26,372 sacks greater in the week end- 
ing March 2 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,543,897 sacks compared 
with 3,517,525 in the previous week 
and 3,261,258 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,387,103 and three 
years ago 3,260,336 sacks. There was 
an increase of 44,000 sacks in the 
Southwest and 37,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 25,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 25,000 in Buffalo and 5,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLEMAN FIRM TO MOVE 
NEW YORK—Headquarters of Da- 
vid Coleman, Inc., flour distributor, 
will be moved March 15 from the New 
York Produce Exchange Building to 
the Equitable Building, 120 Broad- 
way, in order to obtain more space. 








Semolina Buying Remains Slow 
as Market Dips; Production Up 


With wheat markets 
easy, trade in semolina and durum 
granulars remains restricted. Manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 


continuing 


products last week purchased only 
fill-in lots again, mainly for nearby 
shipment 

It is generally believed that a 
stronger turn in the market will be 
necessary before additional large 
bookings are made. Macaroni busi- 


ness, reflecting Lenten demand, con- 
tinues good, and manufacturers are 
ordering out previously-booked sup- 
plies of semolina at a steady rate. 

Production of semolina and granu- 
lars was stepped up to 116% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 
113% the previous week and 94% 
a year ago 

While wheat futures declined fur- 
ther last week, cash values of top 
quality durum gained 2¢, with pre- 


miums climbing to 18¢ over the May 
future at Minneapolis. Quotations on 
standard semolina March 5 were 
$6.25@6.30 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Lighter receipts and a more limited 
quantity of fancy milling durum 
caused the advance in premiums. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 3, were as follows: 





Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better $2.53% @2 
Choice Amber or bett 4 
Choice Amber or be 

Medium 2 Durum or better 

Medium 3 Durum or better 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
6-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 


169 


No. 
mills 
9 








July 1 
July 1 


1950-March 
1949-March 3, 1950 





March 6, 1951 


MIDDLINGS INQUIRY 
FAIR; BRAN EASIER 


Demand for Standard Midds. Better 
Than for Other Types; For- 
mula Trade Steady 

Except for standard middlings, mill- 
feed inquiry is described as only fair. 
Middlings are in short supply, while 
offerings of other types are plenti- 
ful. Prices for bran slipped $1 ton, 
but other millfeed is steady to 50¢ 
ton higher than a week ago. 

Formula feed demand declined in 
the Southwest last week as the new 
feed price order permitted higher 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 250.6 as of 
Feb. 28, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
250, down 2 points from the 
previous week. 











formula feed quotations. Many deal- 


ers apparently had anticipated the 
advance and had stocked heavier 
than usual. 

However, there were exceptions, 


and some dealers continued to buy 
usual amounts of feed. Operations at 
most plants continues at full time, 
with some overtime necessary. Car- 
lot business was fair and dock busi- 
ness, in contrast, was heavy. Trucking 
of feed is expected to increase be- 
cause of the 30-ton minimum loading 
order to go into effect March 15. 

Formula feed demand was report- 
ed fair to brisk by manufacturers in 
the Northwest, and business pros- 
pects for the next several weeks ap- 
pear very good to all concerns. 

Chick starter mashes are moving in 
larger volume each week, reflecting 
anticipated large hatchings in this 
area. It is still early for turkey 
starter business on any large scale, 

Some concerns report that hog feed 
sales have picked up recently, mainly 
concentrates. However, others rate 
the demand for these formulas as only 
fair. Calf starters also are moving 
better, particularly in the Wisconsin 
area. 

Easiness in some primary ingredi- 
ents tended to slow buying down to- 
ward the end of the week, some man- 
ufacturers reported. Another factor, 
too, is the delay in shipments caused 
by the boxcar shortage. With ship- 
ments ordered some time ago just 
arriving at feed stores, dealers found 
themselves fairly well stocked for im- 
mediate needs. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,673 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,275 tons 
in the week previous and 49,781 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,749,898 tons as compared with 
1,757,720 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROCKWELL SETTLEMENT 

NEW YORK-~An arrangement pe- 
tition has been entered by the Rock- 
well Baking Corp., 328 E. 75th St., 
under Chapter XI of the Chandler 
Act. A settlement of 100% payable 
in monthly installments of 2% is pro- 
posed. 
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Lacking support of export sales and 
with prospects for the new south- 
western crop again improved by mois- 
ture, wheat futures declined last 
week. The March delivery at Chi- 
cago was down 7¢ in the week end- 
ing March 5, with May at Kansas 
City off 4¢ and Minneapolis May 
down 3%¢. The distant deliveries 
were held to smaller declines. Hopes 
that some peaceful agreement would 
come of the four-power conference in 
Paris also tended to remove some 
support from the markets. With the 
threat of ceilings more remote at 
the moment and deliveries at ter- 
minals smaller, demand and supply 
were brought into better balance and 
there were indications of more sta- 
bility in prices. Premiums, in fact, 
improved at Kansas City, although 
there was no change at Minneapolis. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets March 5 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.40%, May $2.44% @ 
2.44%, July $2.40% @2.40%%, Septem- 
ber $2.41144, December $2.44%; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.38%, July $2.30%: 
Kansas City—March $2.34%, May 
$2.36% @2.36%, July $2.34%, Sep- 
tember $2.35%%; North Pacific Coast 

March $2.33%, May $2.33%, July 
$2.34 


Exports Under Control 

The ban on export sales of wheat 
and other grains continues while ev- 
ery effort is being made to move 
shipments already contracted for. 
The government put into effect a 
permit establish priority 
on shipments, including both Com- 
modity Credit Corp. commitments 
and private trade exports. The order 
became effective March 3. The gov- 
ernment will attempt to get grain 
moving to countries having the most 
urgent need, including Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Greece and India. Private 
deals apparently will not be inter- 
fered with if ocean charters already 
have been arranged. Movement of 
grain to foreign countries during 
February was very heavy, but there 
is no indication when new export 
sales may be possible again. Accord- 
ing to survey, 80% of port ca- 
pacity already is contracted through 
June 

Parity for wheat as of Feb. 15 was 
up only 1¢ to $2.36 bu., with national 
average farm prices $2.21 bu., accord- 
ing to the government’s calculations 
released March 1. Thus, the market 
is 15¢ below the potential minimum 
ceiling. The market decline in the 
past few weeks has slowed up loan 
redemptions by producers. New fig- 
ures released last week show that 
a total of 194 million bushels of wheat 
was placed under price support at 
the close of the loan period Jan. 31. 
Last year 368 million bushels were 
under support on Jan. 31. Redemp- 
tions this year were believed to have 
been heavy during the recent market 
bulge 


system to 


one 


Cash Trade Sluggish 

Receipts of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were only moderate, amount- 
ing to 1,032 cars at Minneapolis and 
906 at Duluth. The general trading 
basis held about unchanged, but gen- 
eral tone of the market was heavy. 
Because terminal elevators are prac- 
tically filled and outshipments are 
restricted by lack of boxcars, demand 
from elevator interests was almost 
entirely lacking. Mills gave the mar- 
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Lack of Export Business. 
Peace Hopes Depress Wheat 


Additional Moisture in Southwest Also Helps 
to Lower Market; Export Controls Imposed 


ket only an intermittent buying in- 
terest. At the close ordinary 
dark northern spring wheat, including 
12% protein, was quoted at l¢ over 
May price, 13% protein was quoted at 
3@4¢ over May, 14% protein 7@9¢ 
over, 15% protein 18@21¢ over and 
16% protein 32@36¢ over May. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.99% 
and the durum 11.18%. 

Durum wheat also traded in about 
unchanged ranges. Lots showing poor 
milling quality were extremely slow 
sale. Best milling types moved read- 
ily to mills, but with elevator de- 
mand almost entirely absent, the in- 
termediate and lower grade lots were 
difficult to move. No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum, fancy milling quality, 
was quoted at 14@16¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May price; No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum, choice milling quality, 1¢ 
under to 12¢ over; No. 1 and 2 du- 
rum, medium milling quality, 8¢ un- 
der to 5¢ over. No. 1 red durum nom- 
inally 17@14¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 3: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
3; or NS 58 Ib 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 2 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
weight 1¢ each Ib. to 


ach Ib. lower 


samage—l¢ to 2¢ each 


K. C. Premiums Stronger 

While the basic future continued 
its rather sluggish course, premiums 
for cash wheat were on the upgrade 
at Kansas City last week, and total 
losses on the value of cash wheat 
were only 2@3¢ for the week. Light- 
er receipts, slower selling of wheat 
by producers in the country and con- 
tinued capacity output by flour mills 
in the area contributed to the advance 
in the premiums. The scale for or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
through 13% protein was 1%2@2'e¢ 
over at the beginning of the week, but 
closed at 3@4¢ over March 5. The 
basic May future opened the week 
at $2.39, hit a bottom of $2.33% 
March 1 and closed at $2.36'4 March 5 
Receipts dipped to 754 cars last week, 
compared with 881 the preceding 
week and 736 a year ago. Demands 
on the light boxcar supply were still 
heavy, but minimum loading orders 
and an export permit system for cars 
moving to the coast were expected 
to help control the situation. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No Dark Hard 
No. 2 Dark Hard 
No. 3 Dark Hard 
No Dark Hara 
No Red 
No. 2 Red 


No. 3 Red 

No. 4 Red . 2.35% @2.42% 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 

hard winter wheat was selling at 

March 5, delivered 


and 
and 
and 
and 


$2.59% @ 2.60% 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
mium for higher protein. Demand is 
poor and offerings are not pressing 
Pacific Trade Confused 

Exporters in the Pacific Northwest 
have been very much up in the air 
as the threat of cancellation of their 
export business loomed most of the 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Feb. 25 
Mar. 2 
51 


and Southeast 

Pacific Coast 
Totals 

Percentage of total U.S 


yutput 
*Revised 


-—Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 
7 5 7 “et 7 


‘eb 
Mar Previous 

1951 week 
Northwest 90 93 2 
Southwest 10 162 91 
Buffalo 104 108 
tral and 8S. E 4 5 87 
Pacific Coast 88 9 


25 Feb. 26 


Mar 
1950 
Pt 


Totals 96 95 88 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 


340,600 


Flour 
output tivity 
Fet 341,877 100 
Previous week 338,595 99 
Year ago 0,600 96 
lwo years ago 3 a s45 101 
Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 89 


% ac 


25-Mar 


340,600 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
99,000 > 682 
99,000 ; 
99.00 


99, 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
89,947 
88.610 
ago 3 83,483 


Mar 


ious weel 


84.943 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


% ac 
tivity 
108 
104 


»-Mar 
weel 


97 
100 


u 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
671,400 563,439 s4 
671,400 h 
650.005 
650,805 
year average 


l-year average 


to The 
total estimated 


currently 
and to the 


mills reporting 


Feb 
Mar 
195¢ 


Feb. 27 Feb. 29 
Mar. 4 
1949 


*Previous 
week 


‘rop year flour production 
July 1 to———— 
Feb. 2 Feb 
Mar. 4 Mar 
1949 1950 
81 26 7 24,938,091 
98 45 
au of 16,813,389 
87 } 18,484,292 
95 ‘ 10.402.106 
91 ‘ 7 8.470 114,615,484 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 


% ac 
tivity 
Feb. 25-Mar 2 2 284,676 11 
Previous week 282,5 302,616 107 
Year ago 7 258,560 sl 
Two years ago 5 53 aa 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 77 

*Revised 

Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


interior mills in 
Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa 

5-day week 
capacity 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota 


Flour 
output 


% ac 

tivity 
Feb. 25-Mar. 2 85 
Previous week >, B78 86 
Year ago ( 00, 50€ 8 
Two years ago 555, 500 0,216 81 
Five-year 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


average 80 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
Mar. 2 159.5 
week 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
176,964 104 
Previous *501,731 109 
Year ago Hs 146,080 108 
Two years ago 03,50 497,188 44 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 96 
*Revised 


Feb. 25 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milla on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


Coast 


Feb. 25-Mar 
Previous week 
Year ago 202,500 
Two years ago § 


20,000 


10,000 


*-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
25-Mar. 2 13 113 
vious week 133,000 111 
Year ago 122,000 6 
Two years ago 122,000 101 
Five average 
Ten-year 


year 


average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 

——Southwest*—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
°8. 968 921,683 
069 t 


millfeeds, in tons, for 
principal mills in 


14,674 


1947 


Five.yt average 


*Principal mills. **75% 


the 
Nebraska 
Minneapolis 
basis o 
-—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production 


of total capacity 


current and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and lDuluth-Superior (3) mills of 
2% flour extraction 

-—Buffalot— --Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date 
2 1,749,898 


with 


499,775 9,031 
9,919 
10,418 

495,090 10,911 

518,983 9,840 s82, 

619,864 9,965 § 2 779 

604.411 &. 700 324.611 1.9 40 

547,625 9.689 158.610 52.426 1.896.442 


tAll mills. tRevised 


328,440 





week. They did not know what to ex- 
pect, but this finally came to a head 
on March 2 when transportation reg- 
ulations for the movement of wheat 
were issued in Washington. 

Wheat prices sagged along with the 
eastern markets, and white wheats 
were quoted as low as $2.34 bu. at the 
close of the week. Exporters have 
booked wheat up into May and have 


been heavy buyers of wheat stored 
at terminals. CCC last week request- 
ed papers on farm loans on wheat 
stored at terminals and at interior 
barge points, reportedly with the 
view of calling the loans to provide 
wheat for export trade. On the whole, 
the export trade was in confusion, 
awaiting word out of Washington as 
to what it could or could not do 
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Usual Export Buyers Get Preference 





ONLY 39.5 MILLION BUSHELS 


REMAIN IN U.S. IWA QUOTA. 





Doubt Any Buyers But Historical U.S. Flour Customers 


Will Be Permitted to Purchase 


gainst Export 


Balance; Canada Falls Behind 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — An examination 
of accounts under the International 
Wheat Agreement indicates that vir- 
tually all nations, except historical 
U.S. flour customers, will be unable 
to obtain their full requests for wheat 
and flour under the pact this year 

As far as the U.S. quota is concerned, 
there is an effective demand in excess 
of the U.S. export balance as of Feb. 
27. The report of registered sales 
discloses an export quota balance of 
approximately 39.5 million bushels 
(See table on page 68.) 

The unfilled balance of exports 
from Canada is slightly over 130 mil- 
lion bushels, much of which will prob- 
ably be exported to the U.K. In any 
event, Canada seems unable to meet 
its export obligations in this wheat 
pact crop year. It is understood that 
the International Wheat Council may 
be asked to extend the Canadian 
wheat delivery time through August 
for the present wheat pact crop year 
since Canada physically cannot de- 
liver grain in the time remaining. 

While most of the balance of the 
U.S. export quota which is not ear- 
marked for Austria, Greece and west- 
ern Germany will probably be allot- 
ted to historical flour buying nations 
of Latin America, the situation con- 
cerning Cuban requirements is hazy. 


Cuban Quota Filled 

The Cuban import quota is filled, 
but there remains a five-month inter- 
val in which it appears obvious that 
Cuba will have to obtain additional 
flour. Of course, there is no impedi- 
ment to purchases outside the IWA 
by Cuba, and ii now appears that 
Cuba will be forced into a higher 
priced market. 

Any further sales of Canadian flour 
to Cuba on the basis of Class 2 wheat 
price probably will bring wheat coun- 
cil criticism of the Canadian opera- 
tors, particularly since Canada prob- 
ably will fall short of its wheat ex- 
port obligation by somewhere between 
40-60 million bushels by July 31, 1951. 

Cuba appears to be clearly an open- 
ly competitive flour market until new 
wheat agreement flour is available 
after Aug. 1, 1951. 

Flour export potential to India un- 
der the Indian relief program has 
not been estimated by Economic Co- 
operation Administration officials. Of 
the first half of the Indian aid pro- 
gram amounting to 1 million tons, one 
third will consist of milo and corn, 
leaving an approximate balance of 
660,000 tons of wheat. 

ECA officials, estimating very 
roughly, now see a possible export 
of 25,000 tons of flour, wheat equiva- 
lent, as a maximum. They note that 
the onset of the hot season of the 
Indian year is starting, and the prob- 
lem of handling flour in the Indian 
climate will be an important factor 


in any decision concerning flour ex- 
ports in the program 

Congress has not yet acted on the 
Indian relief measure proposed by 
the administration, but approval is 
expected shortly 


Germans Ready to Buy 
The unfilled German import bal- 
ance under the wheat pact of ap- 
proximately 23 million bushels would 
be lifted from the U.S. if Germany 
could get a green light on purchasing 
Some part of that quota undoubtedly 


will be filled from the U.S., but it 
is unlikely that historical Latin 
American flour business will be dis- 
carded to meet the total German 


quota, government officials declare 
The inclusion of flour to Germany 
under the pact terms rests in the ex- 
tent to which the export situation is 
improved. The tighter the ocean ship- 


ping situation, the better the pros- 
pect for larger flour exports 
On balance, the diminishing avail- 


ability of wheat export and 
the urgent requests for grain by all 
world areas might indicate a better 
flour export outlook, some govern- 
ment officials believe 
Within IWA pact it 
there is a flour export 
approximately 10 
wheat equivalent 
1951 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that during the pe- 
riod Feb. 21, 1951, to Feb. 27, 1951, 
inclusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
£801,000 bu. of flour (in wheat equiv- 
alent) under the IWA against 1950- 
51 quotas. No wheat sales were con- 


quotas 


appears that 
potential of 
million bushels 
through July 31, 





firmed during the week. Since Feb. 13 
export rates have been announced 
only for flour on a bushel of wheat 
equivalent basis. Adjusted cumula- 
tive sales to Feb. 20 against 1950-51 
quotas are 210,671,000 bu. 

The USDA announced Feb. 26 that 
the 1950-51 wheat agreement quota 
assigned by the Netherlands to the 
six Islands of Aruba, Bonaire, Cura- 
cao, Saba, St. Eustatius and St. Mar- 
tin (Dutch portion only) had been 
filled. 

The department listed the follow- 
ing countries, and territories of eli- 
gible countries, the wheat agreement 
quotas of which are closed at the 
present time: Belgium and Belgian 
Colonies, Bolivia, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, 
the Netherlands Colonies of the six 
Islands of Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, 
Saba, St. Eustatius and St. Martin 
(Dutch portion only), and Surinam, 
Nicaragua, Portuguese Colonies of 
Angola, Portuguese India (Goa), Por- 
tuguese Guinea, and St. Thome and 
Principe, Switzerland and U.K. ter- 
ritories of Aden, Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
British Somaliland, Mauritius, Sara- 
wak, Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia. 
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PERCY KENT BAG CO. 
WOULD RETIRE STOCK 
KANSAS CITY—A 
been made to stockholders of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. for retirement 
of 2,500 shares of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock of the company, Rich- 
ard K. Peek, president of the bag 
manufacturing firm, has announced. 
The stock would be retired at $102 a 
share for the $100 par shares plus 
accumulated interest to the redemp- 
tion date of May 18. The $250,000 
redemption will be made from the 
company surplus, Mr. Peek said. The 
preferred stock was originally issued 
as a stock dividend about 20 years 
ago. 


S THE STAFF OF re—— 


proposal has 





February Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from January 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 13,781,616 sacks of flour during February. This was a decrease of 


2,830,880 sacks from the January output 


The same mills reported production 


of 13,039,881 sacks during February, 1950, or 741,735 less than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for February was 14,215,675 and three 


years ago 14,718,217 


Based on the Bureau of Census production for Decem- 


ber, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that 


month made 75% 


mills accounted for the same 


of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming these 
proportion of 


the total U.S. production in 


February, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 18,376,000 sacks. 


During 
proximately 


February 
100% 


10 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
of the total durum production in the U.S 


made 881,838 


sacks of durum products, a decrease of 129,722 sacks from the production of 


January 





Monthly Production 


lary 


ng 


Pre us Februar 


and 45,900 sacks over the production for February, 1950. 





iparisons, as reported to The North 
nontth 19 1948 
64,289 2 8 367.5 
12,37 1,93 ‘ 850.4 
461,59 2.12 027,44 
R824 17 , 215 1 
il $76,897 1 1 1,257 
t y 13,039,881 1 15,67 14,718,217 
7 7 69 
of Durum Products 











Committees Name 
Nominees for MNF 
District Directors 


CHICAGO — Nominations for the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation have been made by 
the five district nominating commit- 
tees. The nominees for district direc- 
tors, along with Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for reelection as 
federation president, will be listed on 
ballots which will go to federation 
members at the end of March. 

Additional hominations may be 
made upon request of any five mem- 
bers in a district or upon the request 
of 10 members in the case of presi- 








dent. Such nominations must reach 
the federation office not later than 
March 26. Nominating committee 
choices are: 

I t I—I O. Braey Amendt Milling 
Co Monro Mich J Green, Williams 
Ir Oh Howard 8. Holmes 
C} ing Co., Chelsea, Mich Henry 
I Pat enne Milling ¢ Toledo; I. E 
Wood 1 Acme-Evans (¢ Indianapolis 
Howard L. Wood Ww is & Sprague Mill 

ig , Albion ‘7 

Distr M. A. Brigg Austin-Heaton 
Co lL) ( E. J. Heseman, Igle 
heart r Division Genera “oods 
Cory Ans\ Ind I Hommel 
Schul Baujan & ¢ Beardstown, Ill 
Al V Imt J I Imt Milling Co St 
Lor Rogers ¢ B. Morton, Ballard & Bal 

Louisville Ww J. Simpson 
ling Co., Owensboro, Ky 

Ww P. Bomar Bewley Mills 
nry H, Cat Flour Mills of 
Kansas City R. 8. Dickin 
Cc lidated Mills Co., Oma 








rd, Shawnee Milling Co 

> N Hiebert, Buhler 
ator Co Buhler, Kansas; J. C 
‘ex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
tathbone Arnold Milling Co 
AS R. ¢ Sowden, New Era 
Arkansas City, Kansas; John J 
Mill Co Salina 





estern Star 


B. J 
y Angeles 
ing & Ele 
Centennial 
Phil I. Welk 


Mills 
Lake 
. Denver 
Flouring Mills 
Preston-Shaffer 
Wash 
Atkinson 


Globe 
Fred W 


vator Co. 


Greer 


Atkinson 
d Beaven, 
cago; Ellis D. Eng 
Milling Co., Min 
Quaker Oats Co 
Tennant & Hoyt 
Kennedy, Gen 
Minneapolis Henry E 
Flour Mills, Minneapo 
Russell-Miller Milling 
Charles Ritz, Internation 
Minneapolis; Paul T. Roth 
Milling Co., Boston 


John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, will continue as 
a board member for another year un- 
der the provision in the by-laws which 
retains past presidents on the board 
two years after they leave office. 


Millir 


Standard 
liah 


Milling © 

mander-L 
neapol Vv. C. Hat 
Chicago; Charles R 
o.. I 


] 
era 











away 
Hoyt 
ak . Minn.; G. 8 
Mills Inc 

Midas 
Mulroy 
Minneapolis 


Kuehr King 


wel Bay State 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES METHOD OUTLINED 
AT N.W. FEED GATHERING 


MINNEAPOLIS erve, show and 
suggest” were cited as the best guides 
to successful selling by William Gove, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., at a 
dinner meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Feb. 26 at Ho- 
tel Radisson. 








Mr. Gove, sales development man- 
ager of Minnesota Mining, said that 
service in most cases means passing 
on of ideas of how, to improve the 
prospect's business. In “showing” 
what one has to sell the salesman 
should use planned words—not canned 
speeches. 

The final point, suggestion to buy, 
is the important follow-up to the 
other two steps, he said. 
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FLOUR 
. BLEACHED 


KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their field. 


There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 
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Specialists 


in the milling of these 


Fl 
BAKE 
FLOURS 


PICKWICK 


High Gluten 
WIZARD 


WHITE CROSS 


Fancy Patent 
BLUE SEAL 


SNOW WHITE 
SAFE GUARD 


Standard Patents 


EXPANDER 


High Protein Clear 
COUNTRY CLUB 


For Hearth and Italian Breads 





SO BIG 


WRITE OR WIRE 


MINOT FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 
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United Nations Vital Factor 
in World Business—Bullis 


CHICAGO—Addressing a United 
Nations conference held here Feb. 27, 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, expressed confidence in the 
“long pull” success of the world 
organization. 

“There is no other route to unity 
and accord among men,” he said. 
“There is no other way to get goods 
and distribution so easily to satisfy 
the wants and needs of all peoples.” 

Mr. Bullis recalled that the 100 
years ending with the first world war 
constituted “a full century of enor- 
mous outpouring of investment capi- 
tal and movement of people to all of 
the newer parts of the world,” a proc- 
ess now reversed by the Marshall 
Plan. Capital and men moved from 
the countries now being rehabilitated 
with U.S. help. 

“In the years from 1883 to 1913,” 
said Mr. Bullis, “the countries now 
called the Marshall Plan countries of 
western Europe (particularly Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland and west- 
ern Germany) made investment ad- 
vances to the rest of the world which 
totaled $40 billion. These figures are 
huge today, but in those days they 
were colossal when compared to the 
national incomes of the countries 
from which this capital flowed out- 
ward. The U.S. obtained almost one 
half, or more than $15 billion of this 
investment money, and every Ameri- 
can today lives better because of that 
fact. Those loans enabled our fathers 
and grandfathers to achieve the im- 
provements in productive processes 
that have made this country the 
world’s wealthiest nation today. With- 
out those loans of capital our prog- 
ress would have been much slower. 

The Loans Repaid 

“To be sure, we gave legal sanc- 
tions that were adequate for those 
loans. We were honest and paid off 
all loans. Repayment was made in a 
few years. I might add that such re- 
payment was made when wheat sold 
over $2 bu., whereas the money was 
borrowed earlier when wheat was 
less than $1 bu. Thus we paid those 
debts in 50¢ dollars. But we should 
not forget that the loans were made 
to us when saving the capital we got 
required bitter sacrifices by the na- 
tions making the loans, including the 
labor of women and children and a 
68-hour week in dangerous mines and 
factories. 

“How about the remainder of the 
investment, the other $20 billion 
which the western European nations 
loaned out in the 30 years imme- 





. eane 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








diately preceding the first world war? 
Where did those hard-won billions 
go? They went to the backward, un- 
derdeveloped areas all over the world. 
They went to Chile, Brazil, the Dutch 
East Indies, India and Malaya, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, for example. 
For what purposes were the billions 
invested in these newer areas? To 
produce raw materials needed by in- 
dustry. ; 
How We Profited 

“Undeniably the investments were 
generally profitable for western 
Europe. But the greatest gain by far 
was the advance we in the U.S. made 
on the basis of cheap newsprint, palm 
oil, rubber, manila and sisal fibers, 
tin, quinine, jute burlap, hides and 
skins, furs and wool, and many other 
materials which we needed and which 
it was either impossible or incon- 
venient for us to produce at home. 

“Then came the first 
After that, western Europe never 
fully recovered its ability to lend 
abroad. We took over for short er- 
ratic spells, undependably, and at 
high interest rates. Somehow we got 
along all right through the 1920's. 
During the 1930’s there was no need 
for raw material commodity expan- 
sion. In the 1940's we had to go with- 
out these raw materials or attempt 
to attain self-sufficiency at home by 
substitutes or synthetics produced at 
great cost. 

“With the world recovery which 
has occurred in the last two years, 
this raw material problem has come 
home to us. Having failed to take up 
the lending task, we are now paying 
for more than the cost of the loans 
which we should have made to con- 
tinue the needed expansion in the 
production of raw materials all over 
the world. Prices of imported raw 
materials have risen greatly. As a 
result, the dollar balances which were 
running against foreign countries as 
a whole are now running in their 
favor. We have lost $2 billion in gold 
in the last year. Our foreign account, 
which was in our favor, has turned 
in the other direction by $4 billion. 
Thus our dollars are flowing out in 
a big stream. England is today wholly 
free of ECA assistance. As our dollars 
flow out, they provide the most un- 
usual opportunity we have ever had 
to bring Japan and Germany into the 
free orbit of the western world. Those 
dollars are flowing cut to areas in 
amounts large enough to provide ade- 
quate export outlets which can give 
Germany and Japan a place in the 


world war. 
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productive 
us, but 


sun without any injury to 
rather with great gain for us 


Savings Now Realizable 

‘The second benefit is to be derived 
from saving in today's almost fantas- 
tically high raw material prices. Ex- 
panded production of jute burlap in 
Pakistan, for desperately needed and 
high-priced gunny sacks, and expan- 
sion of tin and natural rubber sup 
plies in Malaya, expansion of man- 
ganese and chromium in Africa, and 
copper and Canada, can 
Save us money and help to sustain 
our great industrial power. 

“The process of that expansion can 
assist us to continue building our own 
industrial strength and can help make 
the free world solvent. In those new- 
er countries, even our past hard com- 
petitors such as Germany and Italy 
can find adequate outlets for exports 
which will obtain them dollar ex- 
Then they can again buy the 
many supplies they once bought from 
mutual gain. The process 
can give England and Japan export 
outlets without threat of injury to us; 
in fact, this would be to our advan- 
tage since would become once 
markets for American 


nickel in 


change 


us to oul 


they 
more large 
cotton 


NAMED BY CLINTON FOODS 


NEW YORK—John M 
been named 


Search has 
manager of the New 
York sales office ff Clinton Foods 
Inc., handling corn products, accord 
ing to Carl Whiteman, presi- 
dent. Mr. Search, who is located at 
120 Wall St., will be responsible sor 
Clinton bulk principally 
syrup, starch and dextrose, in the 
metropolitan New York area 


Fe 


MINER-HILLARD FIRM 
NOTES ANNIVERSARY 
WILKES-BARRI PA.—The Mi- 
ner-Hillard Milling Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre 156th anniver- 
sary Feb. 17 at an annual meeting 
Robert 
president and general man 
firm, called attention to 
two orders received by the company 
for corn meal for Yugoslavia, und«1 
the relief progran adopted by Con 


vice 


sales 


corn 


observed its 


attended by 128 employees 
C. Miner 


ager of the 


gress 

Such help at this time, Mr. Miner 
said 
ize that a free 


should make these people real- 
America can and will 
lend a hand to those in trouble. A 
message on the bag tags sent to the 
Miner-Hillard Co for the sec- 
ond order carries this message from 
the Yugoslav people in their own 
language: “We need this help very 
urgently, and again we thank the 
people of the USA 

Mr. Miner called attention to the 
impact that the defense program 
will have on the firm. While at pres- 
ent there is much confusion in estab- 
lishing controls in Washington, he 
said, much can be accomplished by 
cooperation of all groups, and the 
Miner-Hillard firm is giving that co- 
operation to the fullest extent 

Mr. Miner also reported that the 
program of modernizing the firm’s 
plants and machinery now is virtually 
completed. S. C. Coldren, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent, spoke on 
milling techniques and development 
of specialty products during the last 
50 years. Another speaker was 
Charles H. Miner, Jr., company at- 
torney. 

A 20-year service pin 
sented to Delmas G. Bossard, and 
five-year pins went to Edward A 
Gertmata, Mike Straneva, Henry F 
Malys, Fred Hines, Henry F. Doran 
and Harry R. Gilman, Jr., employees 
who joined the “40 Plus Club” were 


was pre- 
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William Frew, Thomas J. Prisk and 
Theodore R. Williams. 

Labor dividend or profit sharing 
checks were distributed to all em- 
ployees on the basis of 1950 salaries 
in proportion to dividends paid to 
stockholders. 

BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GLIDDEN JANUARY SALES 
SET COMPANY RECORD 

CLEVELAND—Sales of the Glid- 
den Co. in the first quarter of the 
1951 fiscal year rose to $57,198,425, 
an increase of $20,200,142 or 54.6% 
over those for the same period last 
year, Dwight P. Joyce, president, has 
announced. 

Mr. Joyce reported that sales in 


BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 


The Readco Pan-O-Film automatically dis- 
tributes an exactly metered quantity of any 
type of pan oil on the inside surfaces of 


the pan. 


This unique and exclusive injection 
principle completely eliminates objection- 
able oil fog which results from spray 
methods of application. Exterior pan sur- 


faces remain clean. 


“TRADEMARK 





MILLER 


January, 1951, were the highest for 
any single month in the company’s 
history, totaling $22,469,800. 

First quarter earnings, the presi- 
dent revealed, amounted to $2,655.,- 
343 after provision for estimated tax- 
es, and were equal to $1.29 per com- 
mon share. This compares with a 
net income of $1,364,521, or 70¢ per 
share in the like period of 1950. 


———=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 
CHICAGO—Henry B. Lundberg 

and Edward L. Cooley, both with 
Shields & Co., were elected members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade at a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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H. C. CUSHING MOVED 
BY COMMANDER-LARABEE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hopkins C. Cush- 
ing, grain buyer for the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has been transferred to the 
firm’s Kansas City office. He is a 
former Minneapolis resident. 

Announcement of the promotion 
was made by Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of Commander-Larabee. Mr. 
Cushing, who has been associated 
with the company since April, 1948, 
assumed his new duties March 1. He 
is a 1947 graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. He was recently elect- 
ed a member of ihe Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 


PAN-O-FILM 


READ 


The complete absence of wasteful oil fog 
results in a definite reduction in the 
amount of oil necessary. 


Bread pans are automatically conveyed 
through the Pan-O-Film, which can be 


connected to a conveyor leading into a 
moulder-panner. 


The Readco Pan-O-Film is encased in 
stainless steel and is quickly disassembled 
for cleaning. 


READ MACHINERY DIVISION 
of The Standard Stoker Company, Inc. 





Main Office and Plant « YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Standerd Stoker Plant 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Booth Plant 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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TOO LATE—The nation has lost its 
chance to preserve unto posterity an 
antiquity associated with the business 
life of George Washington. His old 
mill at Perryopolis, Pa., has fallen 
into irreparable ruin. A few years 
ago efforts were made to raise a fund 
for the mill’s restoration and preser- 
vation. It was thought that $10,000 
would do it. But the money did not 
materialize through public subscrip- 
tion and the Pennsylvania legislature 
was unsympathetic. 

When a land office was opened on 


The Washington Mill at Perryopolis, Pa., 


April 3, 1769, for sale of lands west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, Wash- 
ington purchased a tract of 1,600 
acres which included the present site 
of Perryopolis. In 1770 he visited Col. 
William Crawford, who lived at 
Stewart's Crossing, now West Con- 
nellsville. Together they inspected the 
purchased property, and Washington 
commissioned the colonel's brother, 
Valentine Crawford, to begin the 
construction of a mill. 

@ Completed in 1776—Due to trouble 
with the Indians and Revolutionary 
War disturbances the mili was not 
completed until the spring of 1776. 
The only authoritative information 
from this time until Sept. 23, 1785, 
is that Thomas Freeman succeeded 
Valentine Crawford as Washington's 
agent. On this day Washington, in a 
letter to Freeman, advised him to 
“hire the mill to a tenant and if he 
could not get a tenant, to put the 
house in proper repair and again try 
to find a tenant.’’ He concluded with 
the following message: “If I could 
get 1,500 pounds for the mill and 
100 acres of land most convenient 
thereto, I would let it go at that 
money.” Washington evidently did 
not want to sell the mill, but it had 
been so difficult to keep a competent 
person in charge that he was becom- 
ing discouraged. 
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The mill was the first of its kind 
built west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and was said to have been one 
of the best of its day. The stream 
on which it was erected was later 
called Washington Run. Until recent 
times the mill was in almost continu- 
ous operation. There were few 
changes aside from replacements to 
the water wheel and roof 
@Tries to Sell—After several at- 
tempts to dispose of his landed in- 
terests in Perry Township, the land 
and mill were leased in 1879 to Israel 





Shortly Before It Fell into Irreparable Ruin 


Shreve, who later acquired them 
permanently by purchase. The lease 
was made early in Washington’s first 
term of office. Colonel Shreve re- 
moved from New Jersey in 1788 tak- 
ing with him a group of 30 settlers, 


who went over the mountains and 
settled in Westmoreland County. 

It was not until July, 1795, that 
Washington entered into an agree- 


ment in due form to convey the lands 
in fee simple to Colonel Shreve, for a 
consideration, but the agreement was 
never consummated by Washington 
and after his death the property was 
conveyed by Washington's executors 
to the heirs of Israel Shreve through 


their attorney, James Ross, of Pitts- 
burgh, and the conveyance was ac- 
cordingly made in June, 1802 


The greater portion of the Wash- 
ington property passed from the heirs 
of Colonel Shreve into the possession 
of Isaac Meason. It was transmitted 
through successive hands to the heirs 
of Samuel Smith, two of whom are 
present owners—Amzi Smith and Ol- 
iver P. Smith-—-who operated the mill 
up until 1918 by water power. Filling 
of the creek below the mill with 
refuse from a neighboring manufac- 


turing plant raised the water level 
several feet under the overshot 
wheel, rendering it inoperative. The 


mill never ran again. In 1925, during 


a severe windstorm, a large elm tree 
fell against the building, damaging 
the wheel and destroying part of the 
roof. No effort was made to repair it 


An interesting development in flour 
milling in colonial America is de- 
scribed by one of Gen. Burgoyne’s 
officers who was captured at Sara- 
toga. As he was conducted through 
Connecticut, he saw a mill geared to 
perform a number of different opera- 
tions from one wheel, and wrote 
down a description of it as follows: 

“December 10th, 1778. At a small 
town we passed through in Connecti- 
cut, called Sharon, there is an ex- 
ceedingly curious mill, invented by 
one Joel Harvey, and for which he 
received a present of 20 pounds from 
the Society of Arts and Sciences. By 
the turning of one wheel the whole 
is set in motion: there are two apart- 
ments where the wheat is ground; two 
others where it is bolted, in a fifth 
threshed, and in a sixth winnowed; 
in another apartment hemp and flax 
are beaten, and in an adjoining apart- 
ment it is dressed. What adds greatly 
to the ingenuity of this construction 
is that either branch may be discon- 
tinued without impeding the rest.” 


Among new devices to be installed 
in army kitchen equipment through- 
out Australia is an electrically-driven 
machine which will cut and butter 
2,000 slices of bread an hour. 


In Virginia, in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, inducements 
were given for the erection of mills. 
A man owning one side of a stream 
could appropriate an acre on the 
other side if he wished to construct 
a mill. 
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CONCERNING MILADY’'S 
SPRING HAT 


* 


I've seen them with berries, 
I've seen them with cherries, 
With peaches and apricots, too. 
I’ve seen them with grapes 
Of different shapes 
In a green or violet hue. 


Why shouldn't a bonnet 
Have heads of flax on it, 
Or millet or barley or rye? 
And a little gold cluster 
Of wheat would add luster 
To any chapeau passing by. 


An embellishing biscuit? 
Milady might risk it, 
Or a muffin or strawberry tart! 
For a hat pastry-scented 
Would have unprecedented 
Appeal to the masculine heart! 


Grace V. Watkins. 
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In this view of the Falls of St. Anthony at 

Minneapolis in 1875, showing the Pillsbury 

mills on both sides of the river, the artist 

took liberties with reality, making the river 


and the falls much too narrow and thus 
bringing the mills much too close together. 





“T see by the Fish County Argus,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
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the Fish River 
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Roller Mills, “thet there’s been an early 
! : spring thaw in the price freeze 
an’ the waters of inflation hev 
riz right up over the govern- 
ment dam. Danged efn’ I ever 
took any stock in this-here-now 
planned economy, but mebbee 
the Washington bewrocrats hev 
come up with something sharp 
this time. ‘Pass through’ con- 
trols, they call it. Seems as if 
that might be as simple as salt 
and turpentine for a bran-found- 


ered heifer. This emergency war correspondent of the Argus 
says the next move is controls in reverse. Red Sawyer, who 
runs the mill up at Forked Tree, ‘lows that’s puttin’ things 
bassackward, an’ I reckon pretty much everything is that 


way down in Washington.” 
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MUTINY ON THE SHIP OF STATE 


Bo marry has been plenty of scuttlebutt grumbl- 
ing in the forecastle—in fact in every part of 
the ship—but that was only normal and it was 
even wholesome. The ship kept right on sailing. 
But now, with the walkout of union labor from 
the whole mobilization program, we are confronted 
with the stark fact of mutiny. The ship will go on 
Sailing, of course, but whither—and how fast? 

Mutiny generally calls for a hanging on the 
yardarm—or a new skipper—or both. Could it 
be that our whole mobilization program as worked 
up by the wise men of Washington is unwise and 
impossible of accomplishment? There is no ques- 
tion about the wisdom of mobilization, but cer- 
tainly it is fair to ask if we are going about it in 
the right way. And the question, in fact, is being 
asked, with greater and greater emphasis and 
insistence. 

Down in the hold of the ship where the feed 
industry finds itself, Walter C. Berger, bosun’s 
mate of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
says the control setup is unworkable save in all- 
out war. Another voice from the hold shouts that 
“out of this false system of price controls will 
develop the greatest black market we have ever 
seen, and the greater the attempt to develop it, 
the greater will be the black market.” 

Mr. Berger views the mechanics of controls 
as a waste of millions of manhours that could go 
into the production of things desperately needed. 
He proposes an increased work week to expand 
production, a larger tax on the purchasing power 
of the individual, a reduction in nondefense gov- 
ernment spending and the imposition of suitable 
credit controls. Price controls, rationing and allo- 
cation, he believes, are doomed to failure without 
these moves, and if they were put into effect no 
controls would be needed. 

We are convinced that there is a national will 
to put this country in a proper state of military 
and economic mobilization, but that it is being 
confused, perverted and frustrated by those to 
whom we have a right to look for safe leadership. 
The cartoon in our morning newspaper pictures 
Dr. Truman at the bedside of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Hurrying away on vacation, the doctor gives 
the sick man this smiling assurance: “Nothing 
serious, you're just paralyzed.” 

Somehow or other, to revert to our original 
figure of speech, we think there is some question 
as to who should dangle at the yardarm. Should 
it be skipper or mutineer? Perhaps both. 

eee 

CLUMSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 

HE alleged financial losses incurred by the 
Byrn prairie farmers under the 600- 
million-busheL. Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement, 
which ran a four-year term from July, 1946, can 
be blamed upon the acceptance by the Canadian 
government on the bulk buying policies of the 
British Socialists. 

Protests voiced by the farmers, together with 
the demand that the Dominion government shouid 
reimburse them for their losses, sent’ the 
minister of agriculture, James G. Gardiner, hot- 
footing to London in an effort to shake out any- 
thing up to another 25¢ bu. from the frugal 
Britishers. He failed, and now the Dominion treas- 
ury is being asked to come to the rescue. 

At the time the agreement was signed farmers 
welcomed it as a cure for many of their economic 
ills and were almost maliciously delighted at the 
blow it struck to their hated enemies on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Bulk buyers and bulk 
sellers profess not to need the help of men with a 
lifetime of experience in marketing grain. Substi- 
tuted for the traditional service of the great 
exchanges was the clumsy bargaining of govern- 
ments, and this has resulted in the present 
impasse in Anglo-Canadian trade relations. 

Disagreements, under government trading, as- 
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sume the gravity of political battles and have to 
be settled by diplomatic means. Private traders 
do not always agree on points of detail, but per- 
sonal difficulty between a buyer and his seller 
seldom reaches the stage of bitterness and frus- 
tration that characterizes governmental wrangling. 

Traders of the world, experienced in buying 
and selling to the mutual advantage of their 
respective countries, have in their hands prompt 
news of happenings which affect their commodi- 
ties. They know how to use this knowledge and 
their experience in finding the time and the place 
for buying and selling. Bulk buying, on the other 
hand, rests upon the coercive force of power 
politics. It creates the equal and opposite force 
of bulk selling, with all the attendant approaches 
to the evils of monopoly. 

Political maneuvering would not have been 
necessary if the Canadian wheat deal had been 
left to the men of Winnipeg and Liverpool and 
to the efficient marketing machinery at their dis- 
posal. 


e@*ee 
FARM AID BY FARMERS 

EBRASKA'S legislative hopper contains a 
N proposal to tax wheat in order to pay for 
research on the production, marketing, handling, 
storage and additional uses of wheat. The Ne- 
braska Wheat Foundation, which consists of about 
300,000 wheat producers, makes the proposal. It 
wants authorization to place a levy of one to 
five mills on each bushel of wheat sold in Ne- 
braska. The proceeds, to be collected by the 
first country elevator or by the first purchaser 
of the wheat, would be administered by a com- 
mission made up of wheat farmers appointed by 
the governor. 

An organization of Kansas farmers is reported 
to have drafted similar legislation for presentation 
to the Kansas legislature. Both these proposals 
seem to have as their model the program that has 
been under way in Oregon since 1947. Comment 
upon the success of the Oregon undertaking and 
upon the wholesome philosophy that supports it 
has appeared on this page, and we are encouraged 
to think that American agriculture as a whole 
may be entering upon a period of thoughtful 
resistance to the gim-me regime which has been 
largely imposed upon it by political forces and 
temptations difficult to withstand. 

Commerce and industry have always known 
how to help themselves, though they, too, have 
been to some extent corrupted by the handout 
philosophy of government. Farmers, however, have 
been slow to act in their own behalf. This is 
understandable enough in view of the extravagant 
generosity and solicitude of government, and the 
change of thinking at grass-root levels is there- 
fore all the more significant. For some time it has 
been increasingly evident that farmers are con- 
scious of the dangers of regimentation which are 
inherent in all government farm aids. 

e®ee 
AN ENEMY NEAR AT HAND 
LITTLE thing like a grain rust spore seems 
A at first thought too small to bother about in 
a nation absorbed in mobilization to prevent world 
war. But on second thought it isn’t. It may be as 
lethal as a battleship. 

Our preparedness is as much concerned with 
food as with munitions. We must have wheat. For 
many years we have been blessed with plenty of 
it. Science—and Providence--have moved the 


specter of black stem rust into the background. 
We almost forgot it. 

Then, with the full effect of last spring's epi- 
demic in the spring wheat area before them, the 
enemies of the rust spore sounded an alarm, 
and under the general direction of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust there was much 
rearming during the fall and winter months for 
a renewed onslaught against the protective lair 
of the rust spore, which is the common barberry. 
Plans were drawn for arousing agriculture, indus- 
try and government to the renewed danger. 

State agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, in presenting budget requirements to the 
state legislatures, have called for enlarged appro- 
priations with which to fight the barberry. They 
should have the earnest support of all who are 
concerned with the nation’s breadstuffs—and that 
includes about everyone. 

At a conference of millers, grain men and 
agricultural specialists in Minneapolis, Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust, said: “I believe 
we have been trying to win a battle by using shot- 
guns in the hands of a well-trained but under- 
manned force which is always on the verge of 
running out of ammunition. History has certainly 
given~us enough hindsight on this problem. It 
would seem that we should be able to profit by 
the experience and use some foresight now.” 

As a people, however, we are not long on the 
effective use of either foresight or hindsight. In 
the state legislatures, which are closer to grass- 
roots realities, there is a prospect for about the 
same amount of prevention work and research as 
in recent years—but no more. As for Washington, 
it is in a military and politico-economic frenzy. 
It is more concerned with the immediate interests 
and demands of the farmer, the laborer, the mer- 
chant and the consumer than it is with the food 
supply upon which they must all depend and 
upon which the effectiveness of the whole mobil- 
ization program rests. 

Perhaps we are all inclined to think of food as 
plentiful and inexhaustible. We are spoiled by 
surpluses and bumper crops. But only a little 
sober reflection should persuade us of the harsh 
fact that even in this land of bounty the sudden 
crisis of world conflict would find us only a step 
away from hunger. In view of this narrow margin 
of food sufficiency rust prevention should be grant- 
ed its proper importance among our measures of 
national preparedness. 

e@®ees 

THE BEST WAY TO HELP 

HEAT in a bin in the U.S. is a long way 

from saving the life of a starving East 
Indian, It is still a long way from fulfilling that 
purpose even when it has been unloaded in the 
famine area. It must be ground into flour, and 
India is poorly equipped to do that. 

Such facts are so obvious as to seem hardly 
worth mentioning, and yet it is curious that in 
the thinking of our men of government they 
do not always manifest themselves. Officialdom 
talks of wheat, not flour. The reason for this 
comes very close to being political—but let us 
not go into that again just now. 

John L. Locke (news item in this issue) pre- 
sents the facts about how much more advan- 
tageous it would be to send relief to India in 
the form of flour than in the form of wheat. He 
makes a good fase. There would be advantages on 
both sides—for both giver and receiver. These 
advantages cover every aspect of the transaction 

the purpose, which is to save life by prompt 
delivery of food to fill hungry mouths; the 
cost, which is shown to be within reach of the 
donor; the historic pattern of flour imports, and, 
finally, the successful cultivation of business and 
humanitarian relationships with people for whom 
we wish to provide real help and whom it is well 
to have as our friends. 
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IMPERIAL 





HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That's why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. ¢ GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 

















“No matter what the price, quality counts most.” 
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REMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Feb. Mar. 

3, 
1951 
31% 31% 
14% «= «46% 
*98% *90 


24, 
——1950-51 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 32% 26% 
a 17%, 28% 

Pid. $3.2 100 81% 
Am. Grananiia 87% 49 

Pfd, 200% 115% 
A-D-M ‘Co. 53 33% 
Borden 5 
. Baking Co. 


Corn Pr. 

Pid. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 

Pid. $4 A 

Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
Gen, Baking Co. 

» 


Gen. Foods Corp. ; 
Pid. $3.50 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 
Pid. 5% 9% 
Pid. 354% . 2 5% 116% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. $5 37 J | 
Merck & Co. .. 68 398 67% 
Pfd. $3.50 58 4, *99%%4 
Nat. Biseuit Co. . 39% 31% 35 
Pfd, $7 186 128 “182%, 
Novadel-Agene 1 hey 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Pfd. $4 
Procter & Gam. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 
Pfd. Be *1! pried *156 
Ralston Purina 
*103 0 * 102 
13% 12% 
t 95% 95% 
Std. Brands, Inc.. *6% 2 25% 24% 
Pfd. $4.50 94% 
tSterling Drug : q *38% 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 “ae *103 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 60% 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 24% 32 35 
Pid, $4.50 
Victor Ch. 
Pfd. $3.50 96%, 
Ward Baking Co. hb 14% 
Warrants 3% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 97 


Whks. 


8% 
102% *103% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 biked 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. 17% 18% 
?Standard Milling Co. 8% 9% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded March 3: 

Bid — 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 3% 
**Flour Mills of America 11% 133 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ---- 130% 13114 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York . 31% 
Horn & Hardart irr. of 

New York, $5 F 
Horn & Hardart > sa of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 
Omar, Inc. . 

Wagner Baking Co. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
sin 


109% 


Cc lose 


-1950-51 1951 
( oe "Separate 
Pid 56 
Can. Bakeries 12 
Can. Food Prod. 6 
A 14 
Pfd. .+s H% 
Catelli Food, A . 14 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain, A. 
Pfd. $1.40 
Gen. Bakeries .. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 
McCabe Grain, A. 
Mid-Pacifie Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 
Purity Flour 
Pfd. 
St. Lawrence FI. 
re, . 
Toronto Elevs. 15% A 
United Grain, A 19% 18% 
George Weston 34 20 31% 
Pid. 41%%% 104 98% 100 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


- -_ 
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Bid 
Canada Bread 3% 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter City Bakeries 
International Milling, Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, B 3 
Reliance Grain 
Western Grain, Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
TO ENTER VENEZUELA 
NEW YORK—tThe purchase by the 
National Biscuit Co. at the close of 
last year of a controlling interest in 
Compania Nacional Anonima de Gal- 
letas y Pastas “La Favorita,” in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, has been reported. 
This Latin-American biscuit and 
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cracker company acquisition will en- 
able Nabisco products to be manu- 
factured right in South America. In 
past years a substantial volume of 
them has been sold on that contin- 
ent but, it is stated, in recent years 
exchange curbs and tariffs have made 
it impossible to export any volume. 

Edward A. Bonci is manager of the 
new Caracas bakery; G. Eric Reeve 
is technical director; Louis A. Phil- 
lips, Jr., is treasurer; James Lom- 
bardo, maintenance superintendent, 
and Robert C. Parkinson, packing su- 
perintendent. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION 

BROOKLYN — Abraham Chassen 
and Nathan Chassen, individually and 
partners in the Atlantic Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, have filed petition for ar- 
rangement in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, listing liabilities of $302,413 and 
assets of $170,826. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY IS FEATURE OF 

NEW VAN DE KAMP SHOP 

LOS ANGELES—A retail bakery 
unit will be a feature of the newest 
unit in the chain of Van de Kamp 
Coffee Shops. The new restaurant in 
“the Miracle Mile” of the Wilshire 
Blvd. shopping center will have a 
capacity of serving 13,000 people a 
day. 

In addition to the main dining room 
there will be an 85-seat “sidewalk 
cafe,” separated from the main din- 
ing room by a glass wall. Other units 
will be a retail bakery unit, take-out 
food bar and public lounges. 

The building in California style 
architecture will cover 21,000 sq. ft. 
Engineering features include a high 
speed communications system, signal 
boards that automatically register 
the location of empty tables, elabor- 
ate service stands in the dining area 
and the latest in air conditioning 
equipment. Parking facilities will be 
available for 300 cars. 

The new establishment is the prod- 
uct of the vision of Lawrence L. 
Frank and Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
top executives of the Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc. 





W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. ° Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











PORTRAIT OF A 
PIONEER 


The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of Iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—ct no extra cost. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country finest flours. 











dgle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Nebraska Grain 


OMAHA, NEB.—H. B. Lilly, man- 
ager of the Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, was elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn. at the organization's an- 
nual business meeting in Omaha re- 
cently. He succeeds Paul Babue, man- 
ager of the Chadron (Neb.) Milling 
Co. Byron Dunn, Lincoln banker, was 
named treasurer to replace the late 
R. R. Ridge of Omaha. Mr. Ridge 
served as treasurer of the association 
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H. B. Lilly Elected President of 


Improvement Assn. 


from its inception in 1938 until his 
death a few months ago. E. J. Janike, 
director of the Nebraska Agricultural 
Extension Service, became a member 
of the advisory council 

Other officers reelected include vice 
presidents John Rockwell, manager of 
the Cargill, Inc., Omaha branch; Eari 
Gale, Gale Grain & Fuel Co., McCook, 
and James Hogan, Kansas Grain Co., 
Omeha. J. C. Swinbank will continue 
as field secretary 


whit 


Charles N. Deaver, Colton Grain 
Co., Sidney; Guy L. Cooper, O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humboldt; John Eidam, 
Farmers Westcentral Grain Co., Oma- 
ha; C. W. Means, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Omaha; R. M. Scoular, Scoul- 
ar-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha; Harry 
R. Clark, Omaha Grain Exchange; 
M. C. Brown, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, Omaha; along with Mr. Babue 
and Mr. Lilly were named to the 
executive committee. 


Research Means Profits 


In his annual report of progress 


Mr. Swinbank said, ‘‘“Nebraska farm- 
putting an 


ers are additional $90 


ng good, foods teller 


You need fine, white flour to bake the 
bread and rolls which vour customers demand 


tion experts, consumers, millers, and bakers. 
Be proud that you serve the public health so 


Yet you know that today’s flour unavoidably well. By keeping faith with nature you make 


loses valuable nutritional benefits in the 


mill 


ing. How sensible it is that you remedy this 


loss by restoring the most important vitamin 


and mineral benefits through the modern, sim 


good foods better! 


SQUARE WAFERS GIVE YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 
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million in the bank each year because 
of increased returns brought about 
by agricultural research. This _re- 
search has cost Nebraska taxpayers 
approximately $1 million over a pe- 
riod of 50 years.” 

Mr. Swinbank pointed out that dur- 
ing 1950, as in previous years, it has 
been the job of the association to 
work with the College of Agriculture 
in expanding and speeding up the use 
of improved varieties and other re- 
sults of research among the farmers 
of the state. 

“The year of 1950 has been a suc- 
cessful one for the association,” he 
said. “The program moved forward 
in a satisfactory manner, the need 
for the organization became more 
firmly established, several new sus- 
taining members were acquired and 
additional outstate leaders took an 
active part in association activities. 

“Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station workers are carrying 
on new and more extensive activities 
relating to grain storage, crop condi- 
tioning, grain quality, marketing and 
insect and plant disease control. 
Some of this work has been initiated 
at the request of the association, and 
we should extend full cooperation in 
furthering this work.” 

The reduction of grain storage 
losses, coordination with the state 
wheat growers organization, encour- 
aging more 4-H Club and FFA par- 
ticipation in crop projects and ex- 
panding the use of good seed were 
named as activities to receive em- 
phasis in 1951. 

New Project 

A new project of the association 
in 1950 was a junior division of the 
state wheat show for 4-H Club and 
FFA members. Two separate events, 
a junior grain show and a grain judg- 
ing contest, were included. 

“Participation in both events was 
gratifying,” Mr. Swinbank said. The 
judging contest was especially suc- 
cessful, with 57 boys entered in the 
competition. 4-H Club representatives 
from six counties, as well as 9 FFA 
judging teams, took part. The win- 
ning team, a 4-H group from Gage 
County, and its coach were honored 
by the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce at a noon luncheon held in 
connection with the annual meeting 
of the association. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 24 
1951, and Fet 25, 1950, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production and Market 


ing Administration of the U.S 





Department 
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HOW MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 
Every Successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
800d business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between Success and failure 
Sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs, 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 

The outstanding shop Performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered Production costs all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with Scientific 
contro] Standards, the name “Midland” js your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results .. . Means 
increased Sales, too, through quality baked 800ds with 
increased consumer appeal. 

It’s just £00d business to use Precision-milled flours 
by Midland. 


S BY 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOUR 


LING COMPANY 
: LAND FLOUR MIL 
Town Crier waaTn Cena CITY, MO. 


FLOUR 
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“'Cloud-Seeding’’ Groups Form 
National Association 


DENVER 


“Everybody talks about son, landowner and agricultural writ- 
the weather, but we do something er of Fort Collins, Colo., who was 
about it!” was the official slogan of named secretary and news service 
a recent meeting in Denver when rep- chief of the new organization. -Mr-- - 


resentatives of 10 nonprofit groups 
sponsoring “cloud-seeding” programs 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Oregon and Washington met at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel to form a na- 
tional association. 

The meeting was called by Jim Wil- 


east Colorado Water 


Assn., 


northeastern counties of Colorado. 
The new 


the National Weather 


ra, 
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That’s why | use 


GILT EDGE 


with New E-8 Emulsifier 


The super blending action of Gilt Edge with 


Y GILT EDGE 





/ INN 


V6 


new E-8 Emulsifier assures you of smoother, 


A 


creamier batter. You'll get greater volume and 


WV 


you'll give your customers better baked goods 


ov, 


A 


every time. Like other good bakers, you, too, 


Vv 


WV 





will prefer Gilt Edge, the dependable, all-vege- 
table shortening that gives steady, uniform 
performance—winter or summer. So, for better 
baking all year ‘round, use Gilt Edge with new 
E-8 Emulsifier. 
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VN DIBA DAK. 
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Wilson is also a director of the North- 
Development 
a weather improvement project 
covering 8,300,000 acres in the seven 


group will be known as 
Improvement 


GILT EDGE MYMYMYMYMYI) 


| WANTED SUPER 

BLENDING ACTION AND 
GREATER VOLUME 
IN CAKES! 


Assn. Other officers elected at the 
Denver meeting include Harvey Har- 
ris, rancher of Sterling, Colo., presi- 
dent; Oliver Dilling, Connell, Wash., 
wheat grower, first vice president; 
Albert Mitchell, rancher and past 
president of the American Livestock 
Assn., of Albert, N.M., second vice 
president; Don Aldrich Eads, Colo., 
rancher and farmer, third vice pres- 
ident, and Glenn Saunders, Denver 
Water Board attorney, treasurer. 
Each member association is represent- 
ed on the board of directors. 

The main speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. Irving P. Krick, meteorolo- 
gist and president of the Water Re- 
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IT'S AN ALL-VEGETABLE AND 
HYDROGENATED SHORTENING 


Another Fine Product of Lever Brothers Company, New York, N.Y. 
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sources Development Corp., of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., who spoke on the remark- 
able advances made during the last 
few years in the field of weather con- 
trol 

Mr. Wilson emphasized 
national association 
pendent of all commercial companies 
doing cloud-seeding work but that it 
will cooperate with all of them. 

“Our purpose,” he said, “is to in- 
sure that these weather improvement 
developments proceed in an orderly 
fashion and that this great new force 
is directed into constructive channels 
for the best interests of the whole 
country.” 


that the 
is strictly inde- 


The statement of policy of the new 
wrganization, framed by Leo Horri- 
gan, Wash., wheat grower, 
includes the following points: 

“We believe that a program of ar- 
tificial nucleation and weather-and- 
crop research can be of immeasurable 
benefit to many areas in the promo- 
tion and development of their 
nomic, social and moral welfare. 

“We favor the development of prop- 
er and constructive regulation 
through legislative action as facts be- 
come available, as to provide or- 
derly and continuing progress in the 
field of weather improvement. We 
recommend against, however, hasty 
and _ ill-advised legislation without 


proper scientific background 
that 


Prosser, 


eco- 


so 


“Believing 
ment 
and 
way 
for 
that 
en 


weather improve- 
programs are a common trust 
should be developed in such a 
as to provide the greatest 
all concerned, we further 
no group, whether 
raged in such a program, 


good 
believe 
or not 
has the 


one 


right to ignore the well-being of any 
other group, but each has the duty 
and responsibility so to conduct its 
acts and operations as to insure the 


maximum benefit for the people of 


the locality, state and nation.” 
Reports on Project 
Mr. Horrigan, who is president of 
the Horse Heaven Water Develop- 
ment Corp., told the convention of 
the weather and crop research proj- 


ect on his wheat ranch near Prosser, 
Wash., sponsored by the Big Bend, 
Horse Heaven and Tri-County weather 
improvement 

“We're 
use 


groups. 
learning,” he said, “how to 
long-range weather forecasts to 
plan our farming operations as much 
xsht months in 


as ¢ advance. For in- 
stance, if we know how much it’s go- 
ing to rain next year, we should be 
able to tell how thick to plant our 
wheat, what variety to plant, how 
much fertilizer to use, whether to 


summer fallow or 
er things. We're 
new science 
weather 
similar 


not, and many oth- 
pioneering a brand 
’ He suggested that other 
improvement groups sponsor 
projects for their areas. 
Several speakers from regions that 
had cloud-seeding programs last sum- 
mer and fall pointed out that “rain- 
making” is only part of the story. 
“In our 


area,” said Ralph Crum of 
Ione, Ore., president of the Tri-Coun- 
ty Weather Research Assn., “the ef- 
fect of artificial nucleation in smooth- 


ing out the storms and spreading the 
rain was even more important than 


the four or five inches of extra mois- 
ture we got. We usually get a lot of 
run-off with our rains. This fall we 
had almost none. For the first time 
in years, we had no floods or cloud- 
bursts, no erosion, and no damage to 
roads, irrigation structures or private 


property.” 
Storms Compared 
Mr. Horrigan told of two storms 
of the same type that took place on 
his ranch within two weeks. The first 
Contint i n page 30) 
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Same thumb? Don’t say no too quickly. An expert will tell you 
the one on the right is the reverse of the other, but made by the same thumb. The 
villain stood on a narrow window ledge, left this print on the outside of the glass. 
It was photographed through the window. 


DOUBLE CHECKING, with the amylograph, the malt level of newly milled flour. 


Same flour! Never an uncertainty when you say “Atkinson”. Your own 
production line is the best judge of flour—and it will tell you that the kind you buy 
this time is the same as the last, when it’s an Atkinson brand. Long runs, accurate 
milling, precise aging, extra tests—they all add up to uniformity. Bin-Aged* means 
that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. Switch to Atkinson. 


” ATKINSON MILLING co.f1 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ZAGEDS 
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National Bakery 
Suppliers Set Up 
Speakers Bureau 


CHICAGO—A new service for offi- 
cers and program committees of as- 
sociations in the baking industry has 
been announced by Henry Kingdon, 
Bessire & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
chairman of the industry and public 
relations committee of the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn. This organiza- 
tion has instituted a speakers’ bu- 









TINGE) 


: and only 982 am, 
cw have hoor | 
~S ats he 1 

\ot iy 


Through 1951, a series of powerful advertise- 
ments beginning in March “Good Housekeep- 
ing”, will tell American homemakers of the 
superior qualities and better food value of 
bread made with at least 6% nonfat milk solids. 
Each ad will be a direct mess¢ 
tomers about bread that is nutritionally superior, 


THE 


reau through which it will make avail- 
able to bakers’ organizations quali- 
fied and experienced platform men 
connected with the 


panies of NBSA 


member com- 


In keeping with the purposes of 


the suppliers’ association, which has 
f ‘Your Aim Is Our Aim 


A Greater Baking Industry, 


or its theme 


mem- 


ber companies must keep in close eorn=~- 


tact with all industry developments, 
governmental! regulations and nation- 
al affairs. Consequently, the men 
available through this newly estab- 
lished speakers bureau will be able 
intelligently the subject 
import involving bakers 


to discuss 


ot greatest 





to your cus- 


and so appealing in flavor that more is eaten. 


This advertising can be your advertising 
offer such a loaf and identify it with the state- 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 


if you 
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and their allied associates, whether 
it be production or selling, advertis- 
ing, merchandising, quality control or 
regulations. 

Operating on a national basis, it 
will be possible for NBSA to call up- 
on its membership in any area for 
the messages which convention com- 
mittees may feel necessary for a 
well-rounded program. Mr. Kingdon 
will be happy to cooperate with any 
group interested and, upon receipt of 
request for a speaker, will suggest 
one with the proper qualifications 
from that area. He may be addressed 
care of headquarters office, NBSA, 


64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1 


YOUR BREAD! 


ment on the wrapper: Each pound contains the 
nonfat milk solids of seven ounces of milk. As 
already used by some bakers this accurate de- 
scription of the milk-solids content is stimulat- 
ing sales sharply. Ask your milk supplier for 
our free booklets “Sales Slants for the Baker” 
and Advertising Brochure, Bulletin 190. 





221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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15,000 ATTEND OPENING 
OF EDDY PLANT IN BUTTE 


BUTTE, MONT 


OVO persons went 


An estimated 15.,- 
through the new 
plant of Eddy Bakeries, Inc., here dur- 
ing a recent three-day opening. J. E 
O'Connell, firm president, and Thom- 
is Morgan, Butte mayor, participated 
in a ceremony marking the official 
opening of the plant 

The plant will produce more than 
7.5 million pounds of bread annually 
and will have an annual payroll of 
$176,000. It has 48 full time em- 
Willard Anderson, with the 
firm since 1916, is vice 
Frank Young, 


company 


ployees 

president 

who has been with the 

25 years, is plant manager, 

and Joseph Bauer, an employee 15 
rs, is production manager 


The new building, which cost $225.- 
OOO to erect, Is ons Story, of tapestry 
brie’< with gla brick windows 
equipped with \ lators. The plant 
covers about 9,280 ft. The struc- 
ure has hardwooi m2ple flooring and 
the interior walls are of glazed til 


ceramic blocks 

All of the baking equipment, includ- 
ing the mixers, dough raising units 
wrapping and slicing ma- 
chines and the ovens 


automat 


are located on 


e main floor. The full basement pro- 


vides ample 1 om tor storage 


CLINTON FOODS ELECTS 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


CLEARWATER, FLA Clinton 
Foods, Inc., he!d its board of directors 
meeting at Dunedin in connection 
with 2n inspection by the board mem- 
bers and officers of the 
Florida plants and groves. At this 
meeting, Wil Levis and Harry 
E. Collin were elected directors and 
members of the 


company s 


iam |} 


executive committee 
of the company 

Mr. Levis is a director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and a direc- 
tor of New York Central Railroad, 
Ohio Bell Tele; 
porations. Mr. Collin is the senior 
partner of Coliin, Norton & Co., in- 
\ ment bankers of Toledo. He is 
alse a director and member of the 
executive committee of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and director of National 
Union rextileather, Inc., Rob- 


and of other corpora- 





yhone Co. and other cor- 


Pod 
Ladio, 


ert Gair, Inc., 





) ng the meeting C. W. Met- 
calf, president of Clinton Foods, Inc 
announced the election of the follow- 
ing officers 

J. I. Moone, executive vice presi- 
dent responsible for operations of the 
Snow Crop division and 
Joseph M 


dent re sponsible for 


corporate 
sales Waters, vice presi- 
corporate adver- 
tising and merchandising; Milton E 
over, vice president and controller; 
ark Candee, 


N 


M eneral counsel. 


FRANK HELMER CONDUCTS 
DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 
MINNEAPOLIS Frank Helmet 


bakery department of the 
Snowdrift Sales Co., 


service 
Wesson Oil & 
Chicago, conducted a demonstration 
for the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis, 
recently 

Mr. Helmer demonstrated the mak- 
ng of two types of cheesecakes. One 


was called Canasta Cheesecake, and 
is the heavy type, and the other is 
the fluffy type called California or 
French Cheesecake. Mr. Helmer made 
up these two cheesecakes and dis- 
cussed their mixing procedures, bak- 
ing time and finishing. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





We Salute... 


the Milling and Baking Industries 
of America for their contribution 
to the health of the nation on 


this Tenth anniversary of enriched 
BREAD—Your Best and sas ersary ichec 
Cheapest Food 








bread. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. U.D. 243 LD. 97 
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“Cloud - Seeding” 


(Continued from page 26) 


was seeded—the second wasn’t. “The 
seeded storm,” he told the group, 
“gave us a gentle, even rain over 
the whole area. The other produced 
only about .02 in. of rain at our 
ranch house, but when I went down 
to the lower end of the ranch, I found 
everything under water, crops ruined, 
and half a mile of road washed out 
that cost the county several thousand 
dollars to rebuild. Next time a storm 
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like that comes up, you may be sure 
we will seed it.” 

Other speakers told us of the small 
amount of hail where cloud-seeding 
programs were in effect last summer. 
“It doesn’t cut out hail completely,” 
said Don Fleming, Tucumcari, N.M., 
rancher, “but most of the moisture 
from hail clouds that came up in our 
area last summer fell as rain or soft 
slush.” 

The newly formed national associa- 
tion voted to raise and spend money 
as needed, if it becomes necessary 
to help member-associations fight pos- 
sible precedent setting lawsuits, in 
which, because of ignorance, artificial 


nucleation gets blamed for violence 
committed by nature. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Wilson, “that 
cloud-seeding is the only practical 
way yet discovered of modifying the 
violence of nature. It doesn’t control 
it completely, but it certainly helps. 
We don’t expect any lawsuits, and 
with the evidence that piled up last 
summer, we certainly don’t expect 
any to go against us.” 

Because the national association is 
committed to give legal help to its 
members, he said, new groups that 
apply for admission will be carefully 
investigated to make sure their work 





AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


Makers of prepared desserts know that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’ Their materials are so hygroscopic that carefully designed, moisture- 
proof packages are required to keep the dampness out and the goodness 
in. That's why so many well-known powdered desserts are protected by 
laminated Riegel papers specially designed for the job. 


There's a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protec- 
tive packaging ...a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 






342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


el TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —___ 
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is being done by responsible opera- 
tors. 

As an example of the “myths” that 
start and spread through ignorance, 
Mr. Wilson told of a rumor in south- 
eastern Colorado last summer to the 
effect that several people had died 
from drinking water out of wells 
in areas where the clouds had been 
seeded with silver iodide. 

“In the first place,” he said, “it takes 
only about one thirty-thousandth 
of an ounce of silver iodide to seed a 
cubic mile of atmosphere. In the 
second place, the silver iodide dissa- 
pates as gas soon after the sun comes 
out. In the third place, silver iodide 
isn’t poison. If the clouds were seeded 
for a million years in your area, your 
descendents would still have to use 
iodized salt to get enough iodine.” 


Heavy Seeding Schedule 


Mr. Wilson stated that various 
weather improvement associations 
will sponsor spring and summer cloud- 
seeding projects covering more than 
100 million acres this year. The South- 
east Colorado Weather Research 
Assn., according to Warren Jewett 
of Pueblo, who is manager, is now 
engaged in the first winter snow pack 
increasing project in history. This 
project, intended to insure normal 
run-off for irrigation in the Arkansas 
Valley next summer, has resulted so 
far in the deposit of 20 to 30 in. of 
snow along the Continental Divide 
at the headwaters of the Arkansas, 
compared to 6 to 10 in. elsewhere in 
the Colorado Rockies. The extra snow 
is being held above the 9,000 ft. level 
so as not to inconvenience mountain 
ranchers by their winter 
range, he said. 


covering 


Meteorologists believe that such in- 
creases in local precipitation do not 
deprive other areas of moisture. The 
current drouth in the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountain areas was pre- 
dicted by commercial forecasters last 
year, before any cloud-seeding proj- 
ecis were started 

All delegates to the convention at- 
tended the hearing on weather im- 
provement at the Colorado State Cap- 
ito! at which Dr. Krick; Dr. E. J 
Workman of the New Mexico School 
of Mines; A. J Cook of the U.S 
Weather Bureau; Paul Swisher, Colo- 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and others expressed their views on 
legislation. All agreed that too little 
is known about weather improvement 
as yet to justify any attempt at per- 
manent legislation. Harvey Harris 
newly elected president of NWIA 
read a statement supporting this view 


rado 


“Weather improvement helps every- 
body,” he said, “by taming Mother 
Nature. Let’s not legislate it into a 


strait jacket.” 

Before adjourning the convention, 
Pres. Harris appointed committees on 
constitution and by-laws, legislative 
and legal matters, national defense, 
education and finance. These commit- 
tees will begin functioning at once 
Temporary headquarters of the asso- 
ciation will be at Fort Collins, Colo 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS A-C SALES OFFICE 
WICHITA, KANSAS —Frank R 
Hunter has been named manager of 
a new branch office of the general 
machinery division of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., which has been 
established in Wichita. Mr. Hunter 
has been with A-C since 1940 and has 
been with the Kansas City sales office 
since 1942. He is a mechanical engi- 
neering graduate of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The new office 
is being operated as a branch of the 

Kansas City district office. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities 


and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their New railroads, joining across the 
abundant wheat storage, expanded their service to the continent, speeded distribution of 


life's necessities and stimulated 


bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. élases toade.calations tatuess 


Direct contact between mill and customer, greater distant communities, to set the 
pattern of American progress. 


executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 
problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 
Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 


baking need. 


Hlown Nill of sbmeriea. Gme. a , 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 
Valier & Spies Milling Co and Sleepy Eye Malls, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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Liking for Bread 
Puts Housewife in 


Baking Business 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—Purchase 
of a site on Silver Lake St. here for 
the erection of a new bakery has 
been announced by the Marshwood 
Co. through its president, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Clark, who in 1946 acquired the 
former Alfred Marsh Bakery. 

The bakery has been operating at 
132 N. Main St. in two floors of a 
building. It was opened about five 
years ago with three employees to 
produce the “Marshwood” loaf of 
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whole wheat bread in which 
Marsh bakery had specialized 

Production at the outset was 300 
loaves weekly. Current production is 
27,000 loaves of Marshwood and the 
firm’s “‘Brownberry” whole wheat 
loaf. The bakery also produces a 
white loaf made of unbleached flour 
plus the wheat germ used in the 
Brownberry, and a cinnamon 
raisin loaf. 

The Brownberry loaf is made from 
northern hard spring wheat milled 
each day at the bakery. Franchises 
for its production are held by bakers 
in Davenport, Iowa, and Cleveland, 
Iowa. 

The bakery, which has a 


the 


480-loaf 


and” 


capacity revolving tray oven and 
other modern equipment, still hand- 
moulds bread before it is baked. 

Mrs. Clark acquired the Marsh 
Bakery after Mr. Marsh decided to 
quit the when 
made operations difficult. Her liking 
for the then unavailable Marsh loaf 
she had been using prompted her to 
enter business herself with the Marsh 
formula. 

“Many women find life empty when 
their children grow up and leave 
home, Mrs. Marsh said. “I do not in- 
tend to be left with time on my hands 
when my two children, Susie, 14, and 
Penny, 11, are gone.” 

Mr. Clark, who is a 


business shortages 


Milwaukee 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


LOUR milling skill is highly developed 

at the HUNTER mills. Here against a 
background of more than 70 years of high 
quality production, HUNTER’S CREAM 
and other famous HUNTER brands are 
carefully milled from the very choicest of 
hard winter wheats. And this quality is 
reflected in the fine bread that bakers make 


from HUNTER flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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banker, is vice president and treas- 
urer of the firm. His support is moral 
and financial, explains Mrs. Clark, 
who is in complete charge of the 
plant. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
HEAR JOSEPH J. DAWSON 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—A talk by 
Joseph J. former general 
manager of Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 
on the effects of the national emer- 
gency feature of the Feb. 7 
meeting of Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. in the Carlton Hotel here. More 
than 35 members attended. 


Dawson, 


was a 


Mr. Dawson qualified his prediction 
of things to come by saying that an 
all-out shooting war would change 
things radically. He foresees a con- 
tinuation of emergency controls for 
possibly 10 years. 

“Looking into my crystal ball, I 
found that the baking business is 
going to do all right,” he said. “Don’t 
sacrifice quality for profits. If short- 
come, make but make it 
good.” 


ages less 

Joseph Tomiska, Endwell Bakery, 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. Members stood in 
silent tribute to Albert C. Schmidt, 
late president of Curly Top Bakeries, 
Inc. J. K. Moyer, Hill Bakery, Inc., 
chairman of the advertising commit- 
tec, reported progress on the associa- 
tion’s advertising campaign for 1951. 


BREAD Is 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
SELECT 1951 OFFICERS 


LOS ANGELES—Officers for 1951 
of the Master Bakers Retail Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County are: Her- 
bert Schindler, Pasadena, president; 
David Honig, Sugar Bowl Bakery, 
first vice president; John Jasco, Tem- 
ple City, second vice president. Chris 
Weiss, Bellflower, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer and Philip Seitz, sec- 
retary of the Allied Trades, was elect- 
ed executive secretary. 


THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, addressed the annual meet- 
ing and reviewed the hearings in 
Washington on bread standards. He 
also told of the advertising campaign 
of the American Dry Milk Institute 
scheduled with Good Housekeeping 
and how independent bakers could 
tie-in with it. 


TIM CAMPBELL PRESIDENT 
OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSN. 


DENVER—E. W. Schmitt, formerly 
manager of Bender’s Bakery here, has 
resigned as president of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. He has been 
succeeded by Tim Campbell, Sally 
Ann Bread Co., Grand Junction, Colo., 
first vice president of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Campbell has been in the 
bakery business all his life, having 
operated bakeries in New Mexico and 
Colorado. He has been head of the 
Sally Ann plant 33 years and has long 
been active in the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. 

The association canceled its Feb. 18 
meeting and is concentrating efforts 
on the annual convention to be held 
at the Albany Hotel in Denver May 
6-7. The meeting was not held last 
year because of the bakery employees 
strike. Speakers from the government 
this year will inform the bakers as 
to federal regulations effecting the 
baking industry. Other program fea- 
tures are being worked out, according 
to Ted Kunde, secretary. 
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SANITARIANS MEET—The third annual conference of sanitarians of the 
American Institute of Baking was held recently in Chicago. The group dis- 
cussed accomplishments in bakery sanitation during the past year and 
formulated plans for the coming year. Left to right in the illustration above 
are (front row) V. Keith Giddings, Lewis W. Teissler, A. E. Armstrong and 
Lloyd J. Salathe. (Second row) P,. T. McDonald; Harold R. Mangus, Edwin L. 
Brunker, Dr. Edward L. Holmes. (Back row) Louis A. King, Jr., and W. 
Parker Pierce. 





DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. Wisconsin Group Prepares for 


E TOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS ® - * 
— Lake Michigan States Meeting 
Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


MILWAUKEE Arnold Boettche man, flour committee, assisted by Ray 
Milwaukee, manager for National Burck, Bay State Milling Co.; Gil- 
Yeast Corp., has been appointed chair- bert Hein, Hein Flour & Supply Co.; 


1 of : fisconsin Flo & Bakers ‘arl Aken, Ak Floi ‘o., He ry a 
TRI-STATE MILLING CO. RAPID CITY, S. D. heed eis Popseeey es ee fcc — np ot Mg 


Klepper, Commander-Larabee Milling 









































will be in charge of arranging the en- Co.; John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, 
tertainment program for the four- In ind Chester Cook, King Midas 
state Lake Michigan States Bakers Flour Mills 
Conference in Chicago April 29-May 2 The outing committee to be in 
The Wamego Milling Co. “Colden I oat” That's Our Named to assist him on the com- charge of coordinating allied trades 
WAMEGO, KANSAS » side Brand- mittee by Jack H. Mikula, Milwau- efforts with those of the Wisconsin 
a , The Flour with the Doubt and . ‘ ne . ; a Bakers Assn.. Ine staging the sec- 
i ] a le | : kee Gos Light Co., president, we I rs Assn., Inc., in aging th 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour Trouble left out Asihne Demin tMilwaukes. Bear: ond annual Bakers-Allied Outing next 
poser — cain TENNANT & eke DOME anS Stewart Co., sales representative; T fall, is headed by Ray Pinczkoski, 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED Lake City, Mint J Tides me “lour & Supply Co.. Hein Flour & Supply Co., assisted 
Hein, Hein f ppl ; 
Milwaukee; Theodore Wolff, Wiscon- by Bernard Schmidt, Wesson Oil & 
sin sales representative for Jelke Snowdrift Sales Co.; Robert Zimprich, 
‘. ‘ “RUSSELL’S BEST” Good Luck products; Arthur Fors- Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co.; 
Garland Mills, Inc. “AMERICAN SPECIAL” man, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., L. A. Dubberke, Milwaukee Gas Light 
anc nry J. Brown, Milwaukee man- Cr William Hermann, Aluminum 
D, Ss Jif y ; Our mill is located in the high protein and Henry ; ’ ay 2 a ‘ 
“— om ‘Winter Wheet Sieur wheat district of central western Kan- ager, Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc Utensil Corp.; C. P. McNamara, Mor- 
Famous for Quality =z se ae. of its wheat Other committee appointments ton Salt Co., and Gene Harris, Swift 
2 . ‘ . l ‘ » Fe ay & Co 
GREENSBURG, IND : made by Mr. Mikula at the February oc 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas meeting were Phil Orth, Sr., chair- The apprenticeship and clinic com- 
mittee, which plans and executes the 
baker girl sales clinics each year 





and works with the various bakers’ 
associations in matters of apprentice- 
ship training program planning, is 
headed by C. G. Swanson, General 
Mills, Inc., assisted by C. C. Des- 
mond, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; L. 
M. Davis, Hobart Sales & Service; J 
J. Welsh, Milwaukee Preserve & Fla- 
vor Co.; E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper 
Co., and S. J. Szymanski, Standard 
Brands, Inc 

Assisting Ph. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 


Co, and Ervin Janek, Red Star Yeast 


) Ss & Products Co., co-chairman, on the 
— program committee are M. A. Lee, 
MILLED: ) 


Procter & Gamble, Herbert Heinickle, 
FROM 


Rathman Agency; Walter Laev, Wal- 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS ter Laev, Inc., and E. J. Zierfuss, 
{ 
‘| MICHIGAN 


Durkee Famous Foods. 
') SOFT WHITE 


The membership-attendance com- 

mittee is headed by H. W. Cox, Bear- 

Cake and Cookie Flours ~aNae Co. _ and Robert Goman, 

1apman & Smith Co., assisted by 

i} WHEAT Clyde Connell, Racine, General Mills, 

~—— ® ° Inc.; Herbert Steinback, Waukesha, 

J @HILLSDALE) Donut Mixes e Donut Machinery Gumpert; V. J. Conway, Madison, 

Fleischmann Division, Standard 

Brands; Frank Schaefer, Appleton, 

Karp’s Milwaukee Baker Supplies; 

John Guyette, Fond du Lac, Ph. Orth 

Co., and George Seidel, Chicago, Ad. 

Seidel & Son 
JOINS PIE FIRM 

NEW ORLEANS—Ceorge Pereira, 

formerly sales manager for the Mrs. 

Cotton Bakery, New Orleans, has 
joined Mothers Home Made Pies. 
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An Ever-Challenging Art 





Dare to be Different. AIB 
Baking School Class Told 


I am happy to 
first 


participate in the 
graduation exercises in our new 
American Baking. This 


with its wonderful 


Institute of 
building 
equipment and 


new 


facilities has been 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, at commencement exercises 
at the Institute School of 
Baking in Chicago in December. 


American 





dedicated to, what we all are con 


a new era of progress 
But it re 
(William 
AIB 
) and his faculty to 
first major harvest 
school of baking 

graduated from 
dollar institute. So 
and salute the 58th 
AIB as the 


vinced will be 

for the bakers of 
mained for Bill Walmsley 
Walmsley principal of the 
Schoo] of Bakin 
produce the 
16 students of the 


the first 


America 


you 


roup to be 
this new million 
we congratulate 
class of the inaugural 


class 


The An n Institute 


some 32 \ rs o by 


conceived 
Ward 
Barnard 
leaders of the 
had a continu 
ous record of worthwhile acomplish 
ment 


George 
Julian Livingston, Dr. H. E 
ind othe: -sighted 
bakin industry has 
ind contribution to bigger and 
inities for the American 
maker. It was originally dedicated to 
the advancement of the baking in 
dustry, the improvement of bakin 
techniques, the betterment of product 
quality, the reputation and the build 
nized merit and good 


pettel opportt 
} 


ing of the reco 


ness of 


bakery products, both among 
bakers and with the general public 
through and education. Thus 
the motto of this last annual meetin 
of the American Bakers Assn., “Prog- 
ress Through and Educa 
was with the dedica- 
facilities 


researcn 


Research 
timely 


these 


tion,” 


tion of new 


History Reviewed 

The very col 
in any 
ing of 
knowledge mad 
scientific 


nerstone of progress 
s education, includ- 
course the ever-increasing 
available through 
Thus, the School 
first major en- 
institute. The institute 
Dunwoody in Minne- 
that location there 
a baking school 
four years of the 
apprenticeship was under 
rented housing. In 1922, 
the American Bakers Assn. pur- 
chased the Wahl Henius Institute 
ind the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was moved to Chicago. 


endeavo! 


researcn 

of Baking was the 
deavor of the 
was started at 
apolis because at 

were facilities for 
The first three or 
institute s 


borrowed o1 


For 28 years it has functioned in 
more O01 cramped quarters, but 
now has modern, up-to-date facilities 
to match expanding and ambitious 
ideas and aspirations. Thanks go to 
the splendid leadership of such mem- 
as Dr. Barnard and Henry Stude 
(Purity Inc., Chicago) and 
during the 10 years to Lou Cas- 
ter (L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
Rockford, Ill.) 


Through these 32 years the baking 
has been the very and 
heart of the institute’s activities 
and through these years one man has 
almost synonymous with the 
and today still remains the 
forceful, dominant, yet hu- 


less 


bers 
Bak 
»AKETICS, 


last 


ing Co., 


school 


core 


been 
S¢ hool, 
driving 


man, sympathetic and understanding 
teacher—your principal, Bill Walms 
ley. 

I want to pay a personal tribute to 
Bill as one of his students, 30 years 
ago. This your first class from your 
new institute must give you, Bill, a 
real thrill. I know I can speak for 
your entire alumni group, as well as 


this group of graduates, by saluting 
you as a great teacher. 

This school definitely has been in- 
strumental in helping to raise the 
standards of production, sanitation 
and shop maintenance. It has also 
implanted in your graduates a desire 
to improve efficiency in manufacture 
and consumer acceptance of bakery 
products. It has built men—men with 
qualities of leadership both in the 
bakeries and in allied trades. Intelli- 
gent supervision in modern business 
calls for not only the “‘know how” of 
production but also the “know how” 
of handling people. 


Whether you graduates realize it 
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now, you will in time, that the weeks 
spent here have equipped you to grow 
in your capacity to accept and dis- 
charge responsibility with gratifying 
satisfaction to yourself and to your 
employer. 


Education Just Starting 


The ancient and honorable art of 
baking is an ever-challenging one. 
Whereas you have received an excel- 
lent foundation of facts and know!- 
edge here in this school, this course 
should serve to stimulate each one of 
you to constantly seek new informa- 
tion, study improved methods and 
procedures, new and better ways to 
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~ Prevents Siftage 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


% 


xne TBE 


got 


ND IN THIS CASE, it’s all the good Multiwall 
L M Specialists coming to the aid of American 


manufacturers whose packaging problems are in- 


creasing with the national emergency. 


Union’s Multiwall Specialists are anxious to 


help, with whatever changes of material, or design 


may be required because of the nation’s demands 


—which in these days come first, of course. 


Let a Union Multiwall Specialist study your 


packaging problem. There is no obligation, and 


his recommendation may help you meet pressing 


needs faster, better. 


NION Multiwall Bags 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 




















“Known by the Company They 
Keep.” ... this is one maxim that 
certainly applies in the case of 
Rodney flours. The list of bakers 
using Rodney brands reads like a 
“Who's Who in the Baking Indus- 
try.” There is no better proof of 
the soundness of Rodney flour qual- 


ity than the excellent performance 





of these Flours in many, many fam- 


ous name baking products. If you 





once try a Rodney brand, you'll 





be convinced, too. 
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FLOUR SALESMAN GETS 
WARM RECEPTION 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL.—E. A. 
Snider, Pillsbury flour salesman, was 
on hand to help battle the spectacular 
flash fire that destroyed the Jim 
Dandy Market here. The fire broke 
out in the motorized ventilating unit 
in the rear of the store during the 
peak of Friday shopping and com- 
pletely destroyed the market with an 
estimated loss of $250,000. Mr. Snider 
was in the storeroom when the fire 
was first noticed. Employees, led by 
Marlan Modeland, manager of the 
chain unit, quickly gathered up all 
receipts of the various departments, 
including the bakery. In less than 45 
minutes the inside of the market had 
burned out, and the 30,000 sq. ft. roof 
caved in, sending two firemen to the 
hospital. 


get the job done. This course should 
have taught each of you how to think 
and solve problems. So don’t feel that 
your education is now complete. In 
fact, it has only begun. Keep an 
open mind, invite and try new ideas, 
encourage creative thinking. 

The methods and procedures of to- 
day are not good enough to meet the 
tempo and pace of tomorrow. There 
was a time when a bakery superin- 
tendent could get by with a good 
knowledge of fermentation and pro- 
duction scheduling. Labor was plenti- 
ful and dependable. But today a good 
superintendent must be more than 
just a good baker. He must be a real 
leader. He must know how to handle 
men, how to develop the utmost effi- 
ciency in production planning, and be 
a critical judge of product quality 

I take it that most of you are re- 
turning to your bakeries as produc- 
tion managers or superintendents 
You will no doubt be expected to 
quietly move in and pick up where 
you left off. Certainly you will not 
immediately try to radically change 
or alter methods, formulas and pro 
cedures. But carefully and gradually 
you will begin to introduce ideas 
which you have learned here, and 
step by your new knowledge 
will make constructive changes for 
the betterment of your business. That 
it seems to me, is the way to take up 
where you left off 

And speaking of quality, don’t for- 
get that your baked goods mus 
please your customer, the American 
housewife. It makes little difference 
whether your bread pleases you and 
your employer; if it isn’t the kind 
of bread that Mrs. Consumer likes 


step 
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of baking machinery and equipment 
are to be congratulated on the ad- 
vancements that have been made in 
dough mixing, handling, baking, cool- 
ing and wrapping. But be sure the 
quality and acceptance of your fin- 
ished baked products are not penal- 
ized at the expense of these speed 
factors. 

Keep uppermost in your mind that 
you are producing a food that is com- 
peting today with more than 3,000 
other food items which Mrs. House- 
wife is being urged to buy and 
serve. They all are attractively pack- 
aged and aggressively advertised, and 


are readily available to her in the 
modern, super food stores. So let's 
not allow the modern push-button 
techniques, fine and efficient as they 
are, to produce an over standardized 
bread solely for efficiency factors 
only. 

I realize that bakery management 
would love to produce a relatively 
few standard items—those that lend 
themselves wholly to machine han- 
dling and production, but I’m con- 
vinced that creative production genius 
can, in many cases, produce such 
products with unique and different 
characteristics. This is a challenge 
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to you as a bakery production man- 
ager. 

However, if the consumption of 
bakery products is to increase, an in- 
telligent line of a minimum number 
of diversified delicious products is the 
surest way to increase tonnage and 
sales dollars. Present day food compe- 
tition would seem to dictate such a 
policy by all progressive bakers. 

The standing as well as the repu- 
tation of bread as a good nutritious 
food was never higher than it is to- 
day. Before 1940 white bread was 
pretty much condemned by nutrition- 
ists, dieticians, home economists and 





Here’s what to tell him: you can’t tell me 
all nonfat dry milk solids are alike—even if 


they do look alike. 


Ss 


(e 


Remember, Borden’s pioneered the Bakery 
Test years ago. And Borden's Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac is the standard of measurement in 
leading baking research laboratories today! 


Give me Borden’s Breadlac every time. 
Borden’s uses only highest quality milk. 
And to make absolutely sure it is the best 
quality it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 


to buy, serve and eat, you won't be in 
business over the long pull. So try to 
develop ways and means of testing 
consumer preference. Don't allow 
yourselves to become complacent and 
satisfied. 

I am going to be so bold as to 
that I believe baker’s bread 
today is over-standardized. Commer 
cial white bread, almost regardless 
of who produces it, in the estimation 
of too many consumers is, for the 
most part, too much alike. Once re- 
moved from its wrapper, it looks the 
same, feels the same, it tastes the 
same, slices on the average are the 
same thickness and size. You and I 
know that people’s tastes change, so 
dare to be different. 


Take extra care with 
your bread and cake formulas... 
Insist on Borden's CE : 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac Jemma 
BREABLAC 


Borden's 
BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT ORY MILK SOLIDS 


state 


I want nonfat milk solids that give me 
every good baking quality. Purity... 
Freshness . .. Flavor... Uniformity . . . Ab- 
sorption and Yield. I won't jeopardize my 
high-ratio formulas by using anything but 
Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 





What's more, Breadlac is Bakery-Tested! 
That means I’m sure that, loaf after loaf, 
my bread will have the same silky-soft tex- 

a ture, rich brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor and aroma! 
Breadlac makes the bread everybody comes 
back for. 


Don’t Penalize Quality 
The temptation today is to place 
most all emphasis on efficiency fac 
dough per man per hour, units 
per machine per hour, etc, etc. And 
of course, these considerations are 
most important. The manufacturer 


tors 


FOR BAKERS 


The Borden C 





pany, 350 Madi Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 


©The Borden Company 
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Ten Years Ago 
Millers and Bakers Joined 
in the Bread Enrichment Program. 
This Month We Pay Tribute to 
the Fine Results Achieved by 
this Nutritional 


Progress 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA + 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
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References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahama or Texas 
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doctors as merely an energy food, 
contributing chiefly carbohydrates 
and starches to the diet, in the 
minds of scientists and unfortunately 
with the public, a fattening food. 
But with the advent of flour and 
bread enrichment, bread is now rec- 
ognized by these same food critics 
as our number one protective food, 
referred to as the chief source of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and the 
essential food mineral, iron. 

Also, good enriched bread made 
with a generous amount of milk sol- 
ids contributes a sizeable amount of 
good protein. So today no single basic 
food, as eaten by the average con- 
sumer, makes as large a contribution 
to the recognized essential nutrients 
for physical well being as does good 
enriched bread. And it is true that 
“penny for penny” bread is our best 
and most economical food. Even the 
most critical diet conscious individu- 
al need not in any way fear the eat- 
ing of bread in ever-increasing 
amounis. 

Experiment Cited 

A recent scientific feeding experi- 
ment conducted by Dr. Ruth M. Lev- 
erton of the University of Nebraska 
proves conclusively that bread in all 
three meals per day in a reducing 
diet resulted in a group of 12 young 
women losing weight in a safe and 
satisfactory manner. When this study 
is reported in the scientific journals, 
it will provide the strongest proof 
that I know of that bread is not 
fattening. The facts of this experi- 
ment are now being prepared fot 
bakers to use in combatting this age 
old belief that to have a slim at- 
tractive figure you must avoid bread 

The opportunities which are before 
you are indeed bright. Whether in 
bakeries or in allied concerns serv- 
ing the baking industry, men who 
know how to produce, package and 
merchandise a line of quality bakery 
products are in demand. The record 
of the graduates of this school is one 
of which the Institute can be proud 
You find them in key positions of 
leadership and success in both the 
baking field and with allied com 
panies. And I know you men will be 
no exception to this splendid record 
of accomplishment 

So here’s wishing you success in 
whatever you undertake, and I’m 
sure that as time rolls on, you too 
will look back upon this course as a 
source of knowledge and inspiration 
that has paid big dividends in satis- 
factory attainment a real com- 
mencement of bigger and _ better 
things for each of you. Before long 
the value of this training will begin 
to make itself felt and your value 
to your employer and to yourself will 
be evident, and you will be on your 
way to larger responsibility and rec- 
ognition 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF -c— 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP MEETS 
PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
met here Feb. 12 with Mrs. Paul 
Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, pre- 
siding. The group will participate in 
the association program March 14 
when Kay Williamson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., presents a_ salesgirl 
conference Mrs. Frances’ Kollar, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie, and 
Mrs. William Hartner, Jenny Lee 
3akeshops, McKees Rocks, were 
named auxiliary chairmen for the 
event. Mrs. Kollar and Mrs. Palmer 
are chairmen of auxiliary activities 
at the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America national convention here 
May 6-8. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Misses 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











oJ , 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FIOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











. * ro 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


324 N. Holliday St Baltimore, Md. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bags stand out in 
any company. Avail- 
able with band label, 
spot label, or band 
and butt-band label. 
Labels soak off 


easily. 


_2 isk. vrs = So numerous are the ways that cotton bags may be used 
CBOuRORE 


ROHOASEH 
SBOLOES 


BOROCROE: 
“™. PS, b, A> 


Sulprint 

COTTON BAGS 

>2O ROBO 
IG BOAR 
>EORORO 
ASHOUSA 
S>AOLONe 


BOM Q ® & fe 


in sewing for the farm family and home, that a great deal 
of attention is given by the purchaser in choosing an 
attractive and desirable print. For this reason, Fulton 
exercises extreme care and the utmost discrimination in 
selecting gay, colorful prints that are “fashion right” for 


home sewing. 


When your product is packaged in a Fulton Fulprint Cotton 


bag — you can be sure it’s dressed in its “Sunday best’”— 


in a print that will be sought after and in demand. 
SJ BAG & COTTON MILLS Increased sales are “sew easy” the Fulprint way. Write the 
Atlanta e $t.Lovis © Dallas © Kansas City, Kans. branch nearest you, 


Minneapolis ®© Denver *® New Orleans © Los Angeles © New York City 
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Eligio Ynostroza, proprietor of Eli- 
gio’s Tortilla Factory and the Town 
Shop at Bayard, N.M., has obtained 
equipment of a bakery in Hanover, 
N.M., for baking Mexican bread, 
cakes and pastries. 

e 

The Horn & Hardart Co. has leased 
a store and basement comprising 
about 2,000 sq. ft. in New York City 
for a retail bakeshop. 

° 

An incorporation charter has been 
granted Edith’s Bake Shop, New York 
City. 

2 

Foster Johnson has been appointed 
bakery manager and master baker of 
the new Food Mart Bakery in El 
Paso, Texas. He formerly was head 
baker of the Vanderpool Pastries in 
El Paso. 

* 

Fire damaged the bakery of Moe 
and Willie Simon in Chicago recently, 
causing a loss estimated at $50,000. 
The blaze was believed to have start- 
ed from a defective oil heater in the 
oven room of the bakery. 


aw 
Much of the bakery equipment of 
Frank Pint’s Bakery in Pittsburgh 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
was estimated at $8,000. An over- 
heated furnace was blamed. 


cs 
The North Pole Bakery at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, has been destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin. Loss 
was estimated at half a million dol- 
lars. 


& 
Goldie and John Stock have pur- 


chased the Superior Bakery in Har- 
vey, N.D., from Mr. and Mrs. A. 
T. Swanson. 
a 
The White Bear (Minn.) Pastry 


Shoppe, the second to be operated by 











FAMILY AFFAIR— When Victor 
Olson and Ann Jakupiak were mar- 
ried recently in Hopkins, Minn., 350 
wedding guests enjoyed a choice bit 
of culinary art. The groom, his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Olson, 
and his brothers and sisters all are 
bakers, operating Olson's Bakery, 
Wayzata, Minn. Above, Lois Olson, 
a bridesmaid, stands beside the cake 
she decorated for her brother’s wed- 
ding. Victor Olson baked his own 
groom’s cake. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hanson, 
been opened in a newly 
building. 


has 
remodeled 


The Houghton Bakery 
Pherson, Kansas, has 
C. E. Houghton to 
Wayne and Jack 


Co., Me- 
been sold by 
his two sons, 
Houghton. The 


brothers are now operating the bak- 
ery in partnership under the name of 
the Houghton Brothers Bakery Co. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sadler 
have opened a bakeshop at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Sadler is the son of 
F. J. Sadler, who is in the wholesale 


baking business. He was married to 
Miss Sara Edlin in Donaldsville, Ga., 
recently. 


A bakery branch of Buttercup Bak- 
eries, Which opened in December, held 
a grand opening in Flint, Mich. The 
branch under managership of Mrs. 





CONGRATULATIONS, BAKERS_. 
















See “The Modest 








ABC TO BROADCAST ENRICHMENT FILM 
ON NATION-WIDE TELEVISION NETWORK 


®@ In March—in cooperation with The Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands—the American Broadcasting Company will 
present “The Modest Miracle” over its coast-to-coast television 
network, reaching an audience of millions of bakery customers. 

This famous film—produced by the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in behalf of the baking industry—has been shown in more 
than 3,000 theaters and thousands of schools, bringing the dra- 
matic story of Bread Enrichment to millions of American people. 


Miracle” 
March —and use it yourself to tie in with Enrichment’s 
10th Anniversary. Your Fleischmann man will 
be glad to arrange a showing. 

Consult your local newspaper for time and 
date.Ask your Fleischmann man too for other En- 
riched Bread merchandising tie-up suggestions. 


one of t 


woenen < 


the Bread Enrich 


Featuring con 
pear in Saturday 


May Woman's Ho 





on ABC-Television in 








$ |; significant ” 
ae | to your bet 


15 MILLION FAMILIES will be reached by this 
double-page spread heralding the 10th Anniversary of 






he most 
ntributions 


ter health 


gaan 4. HEnDERIOM as 
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ment Program. 


gratulatory messages from 10 out- 


standing nutrition leaders, the advertisement will ap- 


Evening Post, March 31; in the April 


Ladies’ Home Journal: in Look, April 10; and in the 


me Companion. 


Valuable tie-in material is available to bakers from 


the Bakers of America—who are 
sponsoring the advertisement. 





SCENES FROM 











Dr. Christian Eijkman, sent by the Dutch to 
Java in the 1890's, attempts to stop the 
epidemic of beri-beri that is ravaging the 
island’s native population. 
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Sophie Paschall and Mrs. Virgil Bear- 
up is in a store 30x13 ft. and is fin- 
ished in knotty pine. 


Dubuque (Iowa) Bakeries has been 
incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. Emil Handel is president and 
Gloria Handel is secretary. 

€ 

Louise Crawford has sold the Ocala 
(Fla.) Bakery to Mr. and Mrs. Le- 
toy Fisher, Olean, N.Y. 

S 
Dennis V 


Willett has opened the 
State Bakery in Tallahassee, Fla. He 
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has 32 years of experience in the 
baking business. 
a 


S. P. Mims, Jr., and Thomas F 
Russell have opened the Cake Box 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

e 

Two former Buffalo, N.Y., residents, 
Edward R. Herrie and Ruth Goodes, 
have opened Gretchen's Pastries in 
Clearwater, Fla. 

* 

A charter has been granted the 
Colony Bake Shop, Charleston, 8.C., 
to conduct a bakery. Capital stock 


is $10,000. Roland H. Moneier, Sr., is 
president. 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hanneken have 
opened a new bakery at Dexter, Mo. 
They formerly operated a bakery in 
St. Louis. 


Balduf Bakeries, Toledo, has opened 
its eighth outlet in the remodeled 
Bischoff's Super Market in Toledo. 

e 

Joseph Schnobelt, Jr., is new owner 
of the former Spears Bakery in Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., now operating under the 





on the 10 Anniversary 


of BREAD ENRICHMENT! 


The Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast Join the Nation's 


Nutrition Leaders in Saluting the Achievements of this 


Program in Building a Healthier, Stronger America. 


e@ During March America celebrates the 
10th Anniversary of one of the most dra- 
matic projects ever undertaken in the field of 
human nutrition...the Bakers of America’s 
voluntary Bread Enrichment Program. 
The impressive accomplishments of this 
cooperative venture in bringing better 
health—and happier lives—to millions of 
American people will be the subject of in- 
tensive promotion throughout the baking 


industry. 


Twin keynotes of this important observ- 


ance will be: 


I. The Bakers of America advertisement de- 


scribed in detail on the opposite page, and 
2. The Nation-Wide Broadcast—over ABC- 
Television—of “The Modest Miracle,” Fleisch- 
mann’s widely-heralded documentary film fea- 
turing the dramatic discovery of Vitamin B. 
AVAILABLE FOR FREE SHOWINGS 
This timely, informative film is available to 
Bakery Associations and individual bakers 
for use at Conventions, association meetings, 
sales and production meetings and with 


schools, colleges, women’s clubs, etc. To ar- 


range a showing—just ask your Fleischmann 
man. Use “The Modest Miracle”—to tie in 


with the big celebration of the 10th Anniver- 


sary of the Bread Enrichment Program. 


THE MAKERS OF 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 





IN MARCH 4 








“THE MODEST MIRACLE”... on ABC-TV 


Si 


Dr. Casimir Funk discovers that yeast con- 
tains the same health-giving substance 
earlier found in rice bran. He gives this 
substance a name—“vitamine.” 


! ay 

A native Filipino woman’s plea for help 
for her dying baby moves Dr.R.R. Williams, 
an American scientist, to try an extract 
made from the brown coating of rice. 


Announcement is made in 1941 that 
America’s bakers and millers will co-oper- 
ate with the National Nutrition Program 
by producing “enriched” bread and flour. 
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GOVERNOR CUTS CALIFORNIA’S 
ANNIVERSARY CAKE 


Gov. Earl Warren of California cut 
the first slice of the Centennial Birth 
day Cake, baked by Phipps Bakery 
to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the admission of the Golden 
State into the Union. The 650-Ib. cake 
was served to more than 10,000 in 
ceremonies at the California State 
Fair grounds. A replica of the huge 
cake, with credit to Phipps Bakery, 
was made a permanent part of the 
fair exhibits. 


name of Schnobelt's Bakery. He came 
from Dexter, where his father, Jo- 
seph Schnobelt, Sr., operates the Dex- 
ter Bakery. 

@ 


Henry's Bakeries in Elmira, N.Y., 
have been sold by William R. Henry 
to Leo Petskey, Warren, Pa. The 
amount involved in the transaction 
was not revealed. Mr. Petskey took 
over the bakeries Feb. 1. Mr. Henry 
and his family plan a southern trip. 

o 

H. Bradshaw has opened the busi- 
ness of Carter's Cakerie at Nanaimo, 
B.C. 

oe 


Sawicki’s Bakery has leased the 
bakery department in the new P. & C. 
Food Market which has opened in 
Endicott, N.Y. 

= 

Charles and Vergaline Neil have 
established Neil's Bakery in Las Ani- 
mas, Colo. 


The Imperial Pastry Shop, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is now owned and 
operated by John Haberstitch. 

& 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk's office for 
Cope’s Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y., by John 
Crain. 

* 

The Collins Street Bakery has pur- 
chased a seven-acre tract on High- 
way 75 in North Corsicana, Texas, 
and plans have been announced by 
the owners to build a 75x150 ft. build- 
ing there to house sales, shipping and 
storage. It is planned to erect a bak- 
ery solely devoted to fruitcake in the 
future, using the present plant for 
bread and other products. 

The Ritze Donut Shop has been re- 
opened in a new location in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. E. Russell 
Ritzius are owners. 

& 

Al and Winnie Bruchez have opened 
a new pastry shop in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

© 


Because she could not find a baker, 
Mrs. Mary Crocco has been forced to 
close Maria's Bakery in Auburndale, 
Fla. 

* 


English Muffin 
Corp., baker, has filed a charter of 
incorporation with the corporation 
department of the Delaware secre- 
tary of state’s office. Capital of the 
firm was listed at 1,000 shares of 
stock, no par value. Corporation 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office 
e 

Dixie Doughnut & Cake Co., Inc., 
has filed a charter of incorporation 
with the corporation department of 
the Delaware secretary of state's of- 


Bay-Stevenson 
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fice. Capital of the firm was listed 

at $25,000. Corporation Service Co., 

Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 

Del., is serving as the principal office. 
. 

The former American Lady Bakers, 
Inc., in Denver, now is known as the 
Mayfair Cake Co. The plant has been 
purchased by Safeway Stores. 

6 

Quality Baking Co., Forest City, 
N.C., has been granted an incorpora- 
tion charter to do general baking busi- 
ness. Maximum authorized capital 
stock of $100,000 was listed. Incor- 
porators are J. B. Hill, W. B. Mc- 
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Daniel, James Campbell and John 
Lentz, all of Forest City 
=< 
The J. L. Kimmey Baking Co., one 


of the oldest firms in Albany, N.Y., 
has closed its plant. Ralph C. Kim- 
mey, president of the company, de- 
clined to discuss the closing although 
a sign on the door said the plant 
had been closed. The concern, in op- 
eration approximately 75 years, was 
founder by J. L. Kimmey, father of 
the present head of the company 
e 

flames destroyed the 
Cole Baking Co. two-story plant in 


Grease-fed 


Bluefield, W.Va., recently, causing a 
loss of about $250,000. 
= 

Building permits have been issued 
in Louisville for a $50,000 addition 
to the Grocers Baking Co. plant. 

@ 

Bakers’ Bakery, one of the oldest 
business firms in Auburn, Ind., sus- 
pended operation Feb. 10. The bakery 
was started 90 years ago by Criss 
Baker. Mrs. Jennie Baker and her 
son, Edward, have been partners in 
the firm since 1945. 

2 


H. J. Niemeyer, owner of the Par- 
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George A. Kihn 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—George 
A. Kihn has been appointed sales 
representative of the bakery division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. R. Plum, director 
of sales. Mr. Kihn’s territory will in- 
clude Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. A graduate of Columbia 
University, Mr. Kihn was employed 
by Hathaway Bakeries, Ine., five 
years before joining American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. in 1936. He has 
served in capacities from baking op- 
erations through equipment installa- 
tion, maintenance and supervision. 








kin (Ark.) Bakery, has leased a loca- 
tion in Wayne, Ark. He operated the 
Parkin shop three years and pre- 
viously spent 18 years in a St. Louis 
bakery 


from the BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


You receive direct, personal attention from top level 
management. No divided responsibility 
wasting delays. . 

. your shipments are speeded. 


e 
i Irene Miller has established Thel- 
no time mac’s Bakery in Denver. 
. your purchases are confirmed instantly e 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Guysinger have 
opened a restaurant and bakery in 
Payne, Ohio. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
ca 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
2S 

SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Our specialty is milling uniform, high quality flours for 
the Commercial Baker. We concentrate on making a few 
items well . . . a policy that helps us do a better job 
for you. 


Dorotha Gilbert has taken out a 
permit for operation of the Hill Top 
Bakery, Denver. 

& 

Daisy Wheeler has established the 

Wheeler Pastry Shop in Denver. 
o 

The Goldstein Bakery, Inc., Denver, 
is now operating under the name of 
the Crown Bakery Co. 

e 

A refrigerated dough conditioner 
has been installed in the Howe Baking 
Co., Ponea City, Okla. 


All your flour needs can be supplied from this one depend- 
able source . helps reduce your inventory, simplifies 
your buying problems. 











We invite you to investigate the 
advantages of our central location, 
complete range of flours, and direct, 


s 
specialized service for ALL your The Streitman Biscuit Co., which 
has been operating a warehouse in 


flour needs. Goldsboro, N.C., 10 years, has ac- 
quired a tract of land in North Golds- 
boro and will erect a warehouse and 
sales office, according to J. Paul 
Holmes, Sr., district sales manager 
The plant will have a railroad siding 
and truck-loading docks. 
* 

The National Biscuit Co. has opened 
a distribution center and warehouse 
at Portsmouth, Va., to service Tide- 
water, Va., and part of North Caro- 
lina. 


‘ ; = 2 
n aCe 1875 Hart’s Bakery plant and offices in 


Sykeston, Mo., were damaged by fire 
of undetermined origin recently. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 

With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) — and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 


improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. © St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. ¢ Danville, Pa. © Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada 
MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 
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ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


sgeme J 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ask for 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tinctor 








L. E. Duncan New 
Head of Virginia 
Bakers Council 


RICHMOND, VA.—L. E. Duncan, 
Merchant's Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, was 
named president of the Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing. Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, 
Bristol, was elected vice president, 
and John I. Bowman, Bowman's Bak- 
ery, Roanoke, was named secretary- 
treasurer. Harold K. Wilder was re- 
elected executive secretary. 

Board of director members include 
Mr. Duncan; Mr. Hecht; Mr. Bow- 
man; Frank J. Welch, Rainbo Bread 
Co., Roanoke; George W. Foxwell, 
American Bakeries Co., Roanoke; 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Inc., Lynchburg; Robert N. Winfree, 
Lynchburg Steam Bakery; W. F. 
Jones, Aunt Betty Bakers, Danville; 
T. Harry Lowery, Columbia Baking 
Co., Harrisonburg; M. W. Fields, 
Beck & Fields-Friddle’s Bakery, 
Staunton; Park O. Beaver, Manbeck 
Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md.; E. R. 
McConchie, Royal Baking Co., Front 
Royal; T. S. Herbert, Atlas Baking 
Co., Richmond; W. G. Adams, Bromm 
Baking Co., Richmond; J. Arthur 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond 
and Norfolk; Dudley M. Digges, Mrs. 
Urquhart’s Bakery, Norfolk; Wilbur 
W. Griggs, Griggs Bakeries, Rich- 
mond. 

The affiliation of Beck & Fields- 
Friddle’s Bakery, Inc., with the coun- 
cil was announced at the annual 
meeting. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


OHIO BAKERY NOTES 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO — Horn- 
ung’s Bakery, founded here by the 
late Gustav Hornung and a partner, 
Lawrence Sevy, is observing its fifti- 
eth anniversary. A native of Bavaria, 
Germany, Mr. Hornung arrived in the 
U.S. as a young man and started a 
bakery at Charlestown, W.Va. He 
moved to Steubenville after a flood 
washed out that establishment. 

Despite limited available cash and 
an even smaller command of the 
English language, he persuaded a 
Pittsburgh concern into furnishing 
equipment for a bakery here. He and 
Mr. Sevy founded the business in 
1901, and about three years later 
the partnership was dissolved with 
Mr. Hornung becoming sole owner. 
He retired in 1932, turning the firm 
over to a son, Paul, and his wife, 
Mary. 

The bakery then was moved to a 
new location and equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. During the last two 
years it has been completely remod- 
eled. It now employs 15 persons. 

Paul Hornung attended St. Vin- 
cent’s College and Dayton Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn 
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OPERATORS GET CERTIFICATES 

LOS ANGELES — Certificates re- 
cently were presented to the first 
group of bakery operators who com- 
pleted the courses given by the newly- 
formed management - labor - health 
Food and Sanitation Advisory Com- 
mittee. Courses covered phases of con- 
ducting business in the light of cur- 
rent and prospective conditions. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats 

DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


d 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 











<a. ¢ enne 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Miuunec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN *t- COLORADO 





MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ¢ 
Chelsea, Michigan 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














M- WE! WEIGHT 300 POUNDS: DI 









Active Dry 


YEAST 





CTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College will offer two new short 
courses in the school of baking start- 
ing in May, according to an announce- 
ment by Jno. C. Summers, manager, 
bakery department. 

The courses, cake and pastry pro- 
duction and variety breads and roll 
production, are designed for young 


The Okla- 
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Oklahoma A&M to Start Baking 
Short Courses in Breads, Cakes 


men with high school or college train- 
ing who need practical baking experi- 
ence and for employed bakers who 
are unable to devote a year or more 


e 





to technical training, the school an- 


nounced 

The cake and production 
course lasts 16 weeks on an eight 
hour a day and five day a week sched- 
ule, Seven of the eight hours daily 


pastry 


will be devoted to experimental bak- 
ing and commercial production of 
cakes and pastries and cake decorat- 
ing. One hour daily will be spent on 
cake theory class instruction. 

In addition to production and fin- 
ishing of a variety of cakes and pas- 
students will instruc- 
tion in the calculation of batch sizes, 
yields and material costs 

The same time schedule will apply 


tries, receive 


“to the course in bread and roll pro- 


duction, with seven hours,a day de- 
voied to experimental baking and 
production and one hour to bread 
theory class instruction 
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Laminated Packages 
Give 3-Way 


Protection for [ett ns 


4. PROTECTION AGAINST OFF ODORS AND FLAVORS 
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Taste tests on buns by a panel of experts at a leading bakery research organ- 


ization, proved that laminated packages give excellent protection against off 


odors and flavors. 


2. PROTECTION FROM MOISTURE LOSS 


To keep quality in buns, you must retain the moisture. Laminated packages 


prevent the transfer of moisture from the product to the package. 


3. PROTECTION FROM HANDLING AND CRUSHING 


The sturdy, rigid construction of laminated packages protects the appearance 


of the product—brings buns to the consumer’s table in the shape they were 


created by the baker. 





BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


res penser: 


Jt1 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Compony, Chicago, IMilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Tuition charges are $250 per course. 


Classes will commence the first of 
May, September and January. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


BAKERS TOLD TO MEET 
READY MIX CHALLENGE 


MILWAUKEE Retail bakers in 
this area are of the opinion that ready 
mixes sold in competition with bak- 
ery products by super markets and 
grocery stores can be met by a strict 
program of quality bakery goods, ac- 
cording to comments by retailers at- 
tending the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 

It was generally felt that the pack- 
aged ready mixes are here to stay 
but that the actual competiticn aris- 
ing from them is not as severe to re- 
tailers as was at first expected, prin- 
cipally homemakers who 
have been buying from retailers have 
not generally switched to ready mixes 
from use of the retailer baked prod- 
uct. The increases in demands for 
ready mixes, it is believed, stem from 
those homemakers who never have 
been regular bakery customers. 


because 


“Your best bet in meeting this com- 
petition is to produce a high quality, 
tasty and eye appealing product ata 
price as reasonable as is in keeping 
with good business conduct, and then 


tell your customer about the cost 
potentials of such bakery goods vs. 
ready mixes,’ Fred Laufenburg, sec- 


retary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., told the group 


Over-all Cost Higher 


Several retailers also pointed to the 
uncertain ready 
mixes “where batches are not always 
the same even though put out by the 
same manufacturer. Our customers 
have told us they've tried several, and 
have found them to be unreliable. Our 
customers tell us that the reason they 
have stopped using the ready mixes is 
that they found the over-all cost, plus 
the time spent in doing the work 
themselves, totaled a lot more than 
the cost of our cakes.” 

Another step retailers should take 
to offset competition from the ready 
mixes, is formulation of a promotional 
program among their customers, pos- 
sibly through neighborhood newspa- 
per advertising, fliers, and, very im- 
portant, personal explanation by the 
operators and store employees tell- 


in the “cost story 


results in use of 


‘You have to tell the customers the 
facts or else they'll remain ignorant 
baker cakes vs 
ready mix cakes,” Erwin Rewald, Re- 
wald's Bakery, president of the Mil- 


waukee association, stressed 


of the true story of 


BREA S THE STAFF OF Fe 


ASBE CONVENTION TO 
HAVE BIG DELEGATION 

LOS ANGELES 
will carry 
southern California 
American Society of 
neers to the national 
Chicago which opens 
Minnie Bartlett of General Mills, 
Inc., secretary, said it would be a 
record delegation for the chapter 

Emil Selby of Oroweat, program 
chairman, will be the official dele- 
ate of the southern California chap- 
ter. Included in the delegation will be 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
dent of the national society. 


Pullman 
from the 
chapter of the 
Bakery Engi 
convention in 
March 5. Mrs 


Two 


cars delegates 


The January meeting of the chap- 
ter took the form of a tour of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. plant here 
More than 80 members saw _ the 
processes in the making of glass bot- 


tles 
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Nebraska’s 1951 Hard Winter 


WHEAT CROP 


Is In The Making 


Some places they say, ‘‘It’s unusual weather.’’ Here we say, 
‘If you don’t like Nebraska weather just wait a minute.”’ 


Yes, our weather changes quickly in Nebraska but invariably 
the winter months provide ample snow coverage so necessary 
to a bountiful July harvest. 


Prospects are good for a repeat on last year’s bumper 
$5,000,000 bushels—upwards of 60,000 carloads of wheat from 
which to select the best for milling. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


Needs No Blending to 


Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department The Northwestern Hiller 


may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No. 3112—Portable 
Conveyor 


A portable conveyor, designed to 
carry bags, boxes or bundles for 
stock piling and from floor to floor, 
has been announced by Burrows 
Equipment Co. It folds into one half 
of its full length and elevates from 
any angle by hydraulic control. 

According to the manufacturer, 
materials may be elevated up o1 





© 


down by turning a switch. There are 
no sides to interfere with extra large 
boxes or cartons. The loading end is 
always near the floor. 

The conveyor is equipped w-th 
rounded cleats on the belt and a 
three-ply rough surface rubber belt 
provides a damage proof grip, the 
firm says. The product is of welded 
steel construction. 


No. 3113—Bakers’ 
Cheese 


A newly developed = spray dried 
bakers cheese is being introduced na 
tionally by the Borden Company's 
Whitson Products Division, The new 
product is “Whitson’s Powdered E-Z 
Cheez Brand.” A patent has been 
applied for to cover the manufac- 
turing process, which was developed 
after several years of research in the 
company’s laboratories 

The company says the product can 


No. 3105 
No. 3112 
No. 3113 


Basic Formula Book 
Portable Conveyor 
Bakers’ Cheese 


WOME co isiceeecees 


COMPANY 
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The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn 


be used in 


bakers cheese, by 


any product calling for 
mixing it with the 
proper amount of water. It is a pow- 
dered product made from pasteur- 
ized milk, and is said to have a long 
storage life. The product is being 
made available nationally through 
bakers’ supply houses 


No. 3114—Floeor 
Products Booklet 


The Atlas 
has issued 
ing its products for 
The company 
and corrosion 


Mineral 


several 


Products Co 
describ 
industrial floors 
manufactures coatings 

proof cements for 
jointing ceramic materials, which, it 
states, are extensively used in the 
baking industry products are 
said to be acid, alkali, solvent and 


booklets 


These 


grease prool 


‘4 = , 
No. 3105—Basie 
Formula Book 

“The ¢ Patissier,” by E. J 
Kollist, has been pu ished by Mac- 
Laren & Sons, Ltd. It includes almost 
1,500 formulas, along with 12 full page 


“omplete 


color plates and other illustrations 
Mr. Kollist, who has 45 years of ex- 
perience s confectioner and chef- 
patissier in Europe, also is the autho1 
of “French Pastry, Confectionery and 
Sweets 

His new work includes sections on 
confectionery, pastries, yeast cakes, 
waffles, meringues, ices, fruit sweets, 


sauces, fruit and vegetable preserving, 


syrups and other topics 


No. 3117—Oven 
Depanner Syste 

The Oven Co, has an- 
nounced the Depan-O-Matic and auto- 


matic double unit oven, which 
the firm says, can work as a team to 


jams, menus 
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No. 3114—Flour Products Booklet 
No. 3115—-Automatic Weighing 
No. 3117—Oven Depannet 
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Oven Depanning 


System in Action 


bake quality bread with a minimum 
of manpower. The Depan-O-Matic is 
recommended by the firm for bak- 


chased by several of the country’s 
leading biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers. 





3,000 or 
more lb. bread an hour, regardless 
of make of oven. The system, accord- 
ing to the company, will pay for it- 
elf in the savings in manpower. 


No. 3115—Automatie 
Weighing System 


eries with production of 





A SUCCESSFUL DONT 
USINESS CA 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 

















The Wright Machinery Co., a sub- 
sidiary of The Sperry Corp., has an- 
nounced the Hytra-Lec automatic 
weighing weighing and 
filling crackers, cookies and similar 
products into rigid containers. The 
company states that more than 50 
of the new systems have been pur- 


A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 


system for 











“LAZY 
BOY” 


POT 
and 
PAN 


Hangs on 


Wall 





that 
will clean anything from muffin and angel cake tins to the largest 


washer and scrubber with standardized brushes 


Heavy 


duty 
pots and cookers. Save from 500 hours and up of hand labor per year 


according to time used. Saves precious man hours. Institutional price 


$95.00 f.o.b. our plant 


BARTON PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 
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See 
foundation for Permanent Success. 


Ka MIDAS means 2uality 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota AERATED ‘A. 
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Rye Disappearance 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


according to the 

Marketing Administration's quarterly 

rye market summary 
Stocks of rye on Jan. 1 


Production and 


1951, were 


Well Below Last 142 million bushels above last year 


and the largest since 1945 
November 


through 


Y A — 
ear, verage about the same 


MINNEAPOLIS 


but in Decembe 
Disappearance of 


rye during the first half of the 1950- ago. 


51 


was more than 
year 


15.9 million bushels, The 1950 rye 
1 million below last 23 million bushels 
million below average, er than the 1949 


as a year 


cre 


tye prices 
averaged 
earlier, 


and January rose 
sharply to a level well above a year 


yp, estimated at~ 


was 23% larg- 


crop, but 29° 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


NEW YORK,N. Y 








MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


4 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


© Grain Merchants 


DULUTH 











ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


olicies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


OF LIVERPOOL 


90 John Street 


Chicago, Ill Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Cal 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
CHUBB & SON 


l nited Mates Vanagers 


New York 


Montreal, Canada 














ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





Serving 


the 


smaller than the 10-year average. 
With carry-over stocks July 1 at 9.5 
million bushels, domestic supplies for 
1950-51 totaled 32.5 million bushels, 
compared with 27 million for 1949-50. 
In addition to the domestic supplies, 
2.3 million bushels were imported 
the first six months this season, com- 
pared with 7.4 million the first half 
of 1949-50. 

On Jan. 1 stocks of rye totaled 
nearly 19 million bushels, which were 
the largest since 1945. In each of 
the five years prior to that, however, 
Jan. 1 stocks were larger and aver- 
aged more than double those of this 
year. Farm stocks on Jan. 1 totaled 
7.3 million bushels, compared with 
only 4.8 million a year earlier and 
14.8 million the 10-year average. 

Terminal stocks, amounting to 7.9 
million bushels, were 1.5 million bush- 
els below last year, but with that ex- 
ception were the largest since 1945 
Interior mill slightly 
larger than last vear and totaled 
3.8 million bushels 


stocks were 


Disappearance of rye July through 
December, 1950, was about 7% be- 
low last year due to lighter feeding 
and smaller exports and totaled 15.9 
million bushels. Only in the seasons 
of 1946, 1947 and 1948, when supplies 
were small, was disappearance less 
than this Exports, July 
through December, totaled less than 
a million bushels, compared with 3.3 
million for the same months of 
1949-50 


season 


The use of rye for alcohol the first 
half of this season was double that of 
last year and totaled over four 
million bushels. About 2.6 million 
bushels of rye were milled for flour 
the first six months of the 
little above 
seasons, but nearly 
below the 10-year 
million bushels were fed through De- 
cember this season 


season, a 
that for the past four 
1 million bushels 
average. Only 3.8 


which was the 
record and les 


10-year average for 


second smallest of 
than a third the 
that pe riod 


The 1950 rve YT ige harvested 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Milling Industry for 66 Years | 


F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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for grain was estimated at 1,822,000 
acres, or well above the 1949 area 
of 1,560,000 acres, but below the 10- 
year average. The yield of 12.6 bu 
an acre compared with 12 for 1949 
and the 10-year average. The acre- 
age seeded to rye for all purposes in 
the fall of 1950 was estimated at 
3,782,000 acres, an increase of 2% 
from that seeded in the fall of 1949 
The seeded includes that 
intended for hay and pasturage, soil 
improvement purposes, as well as rye 
to be harvested for grain. The condi- 
tion of rye on Dec. 1, at 87%, was 
one point below that of a year earlier 
but five points above the 10-year av- 


erage 


acreage 


Prices Gain Sharply 

Rye prices at Minneapolis averaged 
$1.41 bu. July through November 
both this season and last. In the past 
two months, however, rye prices have 
advanced sharply due, in part, to the 
general advance in the price level. In 
January No. 2 rye at Minneapolis 
averaged $1.75 bu., compared with 
$1.37 in October, the low point of 
this season, and $1.42 in January, 
1950. Farm prices of rye averaged 
$1.48 bu. at the middle of January 
This compares with $1.25 in January, 
1950, and the Jan. 15, 1951, parity 
price of $1.73 bu., which is also the 
legal minimum 
Canada _ for 
estimated at 20 million 


Supplies of rye in 
1950-51 are 
bushels, or 


about 2 million below 
the 1949-50 supplies. An increase of 
about a third in the crop did not fully 
offset the carryover. Ex- 
ports of rve to the U.S. totaled 2.3 


million bushels July-December th's 


smaller 


season 


compared with over seven 
million it the same months of 


1949-50 





PROMPT ™. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


100 West Madison St Chicago, Hl 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo, 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Complete Gacilities for Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrrticeE s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
} 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 





WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA C2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, | Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | CORRS Tae Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


ee oe a eteeenteatmenet CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY » 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 


service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Bosrd of Tesde Bide.  GRead 7535 


broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 999 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 


——_—_.—__—~ 


the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 


GRAIN GORPORATION 








pages er rer a pI Pre er a ea dys <<, 
FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN. DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. KANSAS re iy 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WHEAT - CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS | 


“Overt SANTA, FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President E. 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. 
Vice Pres. and K. C. a R. 


ee ee ee eS 


M. SUMMERS 
D. TINKLEPAUGH 
B. CALDWELL 
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3. The government standard re- 


DO YoU KNOW 2 @ auires that white bread should not 





* e ® contain more than 36% moisture. 
True or false? 
i i el 
. 1. To prevent the top crust of 


loaves of bread from cracking, the 

Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects loaves should be cooled slowly and 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the away from drafts. True or false? 

bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 

turn to page 74 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 

answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


5. When flour is low in diastase, the 
finished loaves are inclined to be small 
in volume, have a grayish crumb col- 
or, the crust will be thick and “wild” 
1. In order to prevent cakes from 15% and in dark cakes from 10 to _ breaks will be noticed. True or false? 

25% 


drying out rapidly, it is recommended . True or false? 6. Patty shells, kisses, etc., made 


that in white cakes 74 to 10% of 2. Margarines used for making puff out of a meringue mix should be 
the sugar be replaced with invert paste products have a melting point baked at the low temperature 6f 325 
syrup; in yellow cakes from 10 to of about 12° F. True or false? F. True or false? 





i 

; For the baker who strives for efficient production of tasty, 
; uniform bread on a large scale, the extra values of REX and 
; CHARM will soon be apparent in shop records. For REX 


and CHARM are milled to meet the exacting requirements of 
modern bakeries. Milled, too, from choice wheats that are 


available to us in St. Louis from every wheat growing section. 
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7. Shell eggs are dipped in oil be- 
fore being placed in cold storage in 
order to decrease the loss of moisture. 
True or false? 

8. The trouble of starch settling 
on the bottom of custard pies, when 
the formula calls for it, cannot be 
eliminated. True or false? 

9. Cane and beet sugar are both 
33% sweeter than corn sugar. True 
or false? 

10. If a cake or cookie formula, 
containing no butter, does not men- 
tion any salt, it is best to use 1 oz 
salt for every 10 lb. flour used. True 
or false? 

11. Angel food pans are moistened 
on the inside in order to produce 
cakes having a darker crust color. 
True or false? 

12, When puff paste comes out of 
the oven and pans are very greasy, 
it may be due to not giving the dough 
enough folds or rolling. True or false? 

13. Butter cream icings cannot be 
made fluffier by adding marshmallow 
because the marshmallow will break 
down. True or false? 

14. In freezing yolks, 10% sugar is 
sometimes added in order to lower 
their cost. True or false? 

15. An excellent shine for Danish 
pastry, coffee cakes and fruit cakes 
can be made by bringing to a boil, 1 
qt. corn syrup and 1 pt. water. True 
or false? 

16. A cool oven will cause the fill- 
ing in two crust pies to boil out soon- 
er than a hot oven. True or false? 

17. Lard contains about 5% mois- 
ture. True or false? 

18. Tapioca is derived from the 
fruit of trees cultivated in South 
America and Africa. True or false? 

19. When shortening is used in 
French bread, the crust will remain 
crisp longer. True or false? 

20. In making cakes, yeast is never 
used as one of the ingredients. True 


or false? 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


T. A. DRESCHER HEADS 
TRUCK OWNERS COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON—T. A. Drescher of 
Borden's Farm Products Co., New 
York City, and representing the Milk 
Industry Foundation of Washington, 
D.C., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc., at the 12th annual 
meeting of that organization in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Drescher succeeds George 
Faunce, Jr., of Continental Baking 
Co., New York City, who just com- 
pleted a second term of office as the 
council's president. All other officers 
of the council were reelected. 

Among chairmen of standing com- 
mittees who presented reports dur- 
ing the business sessions were A. M. 
Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
York, ICC Law Committee, and H. O. 
Mathews, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, ICC Regulations Committee. 

Directors elected to three-year 
terms included Mr. Faunce; Mr. 
Grean, and H. F. Suiter, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J. 





BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PURITY MANAGER NAMED 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. — Ray- 
mond DePaulo is the new manager 
of the Beckly plant of the Purity 
Baking Co., it was announced here 
by Paul J. Payne, president. Mr. De- 
Paulo came to Charleston from Col- 
orado in 1935 and later joined the 
West Virginia Bakery Products Co., 
of which he has been manager for 
five years. 
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EBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











— HERE’S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 

FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 

ity soundly founded on a quality milling 

program. A program that begins in the 

wheat field with selected hard winter 

wheats of known superior baking merit 

and does not relax its vigilance until the 

flour is delivered to your bakery. That's 

why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 

are so easily evident and why you HH 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked My ot Lom UM =): me) ae 
from this superb short patent flour. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





~ 
x Highest Quality Papers and Materials 
~ 
% Modern Machines > Skilled Personnel 
~ 
x Efficient Plant Operations “a 


Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for bookle-—‘To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bivff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Sivefield, Va. Phil iphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohie 
Charlotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texes KensesCity,Mo, Saltimore, Md. 
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Call Victor 


Kansas City, Mo 
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Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 









Ask for: 


binned according to 
variety. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






KANSAS CITY 6. MISSOURI 





Alar peels 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


ise P ef u EW 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 














Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Intensified ABA 
Program Attracts 15 
Members in Month 


CHICAGO—Fifteen bakeries, from 
13 states and Hawaii, joined the 
American Bakers Assn. during Jan- 
uary, 1951. 

“The intensified programs of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ers of America Program are attract- 
ing the attention of members of the 
baking industry throughout the na- 
tion,” Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, president of the as- 
sociation, declared. 

The new member from Hawaii is 
the Crown Bakery, Honolulu. Two 
of the new members are from In- 
diana—Real Pie, Inc., Indianapolis, 
and the O. K. Bakery, Evansville. 

The others are the Jessee Baking 
Co., Grand Island, Neb.; North 
Branch Bakery, North Branch, Minn.; 
Sorensen’s Danish Pastry Shop, Port- 
land, Maine; Krispy Kreme Corp., 
Winston-Salem, N.C.; Munzenmaier 
Baking Co., Inec., East Elmhurst, 
N.Y.; Woodward's Bakery, Dayton, 
Ohio; Crockett’s Bakery, Pawhuska, 
Okla.; Home Dairy Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.; Row’s Bakery, Larned, 
Kansas; Hearn Bros. Super Market, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Cole Bakeries, 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich., and Mrs. Pai- 
son's Bakery, Denver. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF Fe 


WILLIAM A. ROBERTS NEW 
HEAD OF ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE — William A. Rob- 
erts, executive vice president in 
charge of the tractor division of Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. since 1947, was 
elected president of the company in a 
special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held Feb. 12 

Mr. Roberts succeeds the late Wal- 
ter Geist, who served as president 
from May, 1942, until his death Jan 
29. Mr. Geist died of a heart ailment 
at the age of 56 

The new president joined the Allis 
Chalmers organization as a salesman 
in the Wichita branch in 1924 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re— 


WHEAT GROWERS’ GROUP 
REELECTS ALL OFFICERS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Herbert 

W. Clutter of Holcomb, Kansas, was 

reelected president of the National 

Association of Wheat Growers at the 

concluding business session of the 

group’s annual convention held re- 
cently. 

Other officers reelected are Jens 
Terjesen of Pendleton, Ore., vice 
president; Kenneth Kendricks of 
Stratford, Texas, secretary, and Her- 
bert Hughes of Imperial, Neb., treas- 
urer. 

The group accepted an invitation 
from Denver, Colo., to hold its 1952 
convention in that city. It was also 
voted to continue the national head- 
quarters office in Dodge City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L 


OKLAHOMA PUBLICATION 
DESCRIBES GREENBUGS 


KANSAS CITY -—-The Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Stillwater, has mimeo- 
graphed circular entitled “Recogni- 
tion and Control of Greenbugs and 
Other Early-Appearing Pests. of 
Wheat.” The bulletin is written by 
R. G. Dahms and F. A. Fenton. The 
greenbug menace in the southwest- 
ern wheat area has been particularly 
great in the past year. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR © 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


nge NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.,. CHICAGO. ILL. 








/  Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 








ra Tt " 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on *' Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











| ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








¥ Quality Flour for Every Need” 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x] 





x] 25 Beaver Street 
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savour vexch's conta. | CONVENTION CALENDAR | n.vy. oexounms 


« Industrie Maatschappy 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 

se, Masts Lene, April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed “MEELUNIE” 

LONDON, E. C.3 Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., & Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 

Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. Higginsville, Mo. 


ss eerengrac 209 
April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; May 21-25—American Association " svete iy 
VAU GHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. | iyotet Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, fier Pe ee ee 
IMPORTERS sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- . 

a 118, Waterloo. ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bldg., Importers of 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & _ Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
AVAUMAS, LONDON” Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 

Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, Feed Dealers Asan.; Commodore 
“? 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR 
. TT 7 —_ Do el 2 y! - r\ . . 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC ae ae Multnomah Ho June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers Senate Sele ; 
, - J ° . MPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
LTD. ; Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- aun ye + 

= ra ges _ BE. C. 3 April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. POSTBOX 915, AMSTERDAM © 

23 § y cpentin vator Superintendents national con- Broad St., Philadelphia. Sante ~— RE on, 
Cable Address: “Grainistic, zondon ,, . € es: er e . 

a a gel ye? a — June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- withers” Amsterdam 

Chicago ° . 5 ~ "ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 

r Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 

J. M. & C. M. HAMM trie Lay: Cri homa); Hotel President, Kansas City, | 4 RUOFF & CO. N.V 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM — oes enter los . k tm. Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph ° mean. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS nt, ; oy Be Oe “Denner, Golden C Te ” 

“Trevethoe” 11, The Grove. nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St, opie en Crust Bakery, Alva, sau cane 
srookmans ar N Hatfie “s nw °E ’ 

: HERTS. ENGLAND ware sii , June 3-5—New York State Associa- wager pugpiinone its 

Address: “Alkers,” London April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & ; Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
< tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 

Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle 

blood, Enid; sec., E, R. Humphrey, Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 5, B. M. RADEMAKER 
April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers June 9-11—Bakers Association of HENERAL AGENC 
- er we - : : : , . Solic ecroipendinan With Bhippere of 

Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, ee Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, wee tg tg ae 

127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise SEEDS AND PULSE 


6 killman, } % ry Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. aaa on ee ee See Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 


April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain . Codes: Wieger's Blitz (1908 @ 1929) ° 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- Boom Ratner ce: England Bakers 
W.H. Rutherfard illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit “SS9-; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 


ie ede Soke labeen Mills, Inc., Amarillo. ne er. ee 8 eae 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied =~" . Established 1913 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Trades of the Baking Industry of June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed OSLO, NORWAY 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer ne pert nag ore 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los ™eeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, ee ea 


oe . Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “WHEATEAR,” Glasgow Angeles. French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, Cable Address 


April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed a Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 3 = 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, %¥ne 24-27—Potomac States Bak- LOKEN & CO. A/S 

FLOUR neonranes Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. ers —— = nergy Club of Balti- ose . — — AY 
é MP —_ 3 Jav. 0 4 forking Norway, Finland, 
Chamber April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers oe . 3 wvalier Hotel, Virginia Denaiarte and Sweden 
Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- ‘ 
50 Wellington Street Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. Cicilen Pinca, Maitienere 1 9 2 Reference: 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Ed Goodman, 1134 National City —s _ = The ae Yr ones aes en 
Bldg., Dallas 1. July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; eigenen stacks esnticttes 
April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan Deshle ” Wate Hote colunbas: 
_ . : sec., » a otel, 
TSON P LTD. States Bakers Conference (Illinois, z 
WA SON & I PHILIP, TI Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- Columbus 15. BRODR. JUSTESEN 


: A z COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
5 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 


a1 mode Baildings, E DUNDEE cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS PRODUCTS 
splanade Buildings, 


: . ’ Sale 7 Joverin 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- ty > 


Cables: “Puriip,” Dundee May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers Ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
J 903 e “he All Stands Codes Use 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 4Ve- Charleston 2. Standar< s Used 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
N N 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 
50EN m _ > en a oe SED, May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


MPORTERS FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
eae Street Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; AMSTERDAM 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND] Se, Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Code Denver 17. Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Riverside , May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
ANTH. Levee ANSE & CO. Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. > TAIN 
ee a May 11-19—Kaness Grain, Feed & McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
AGENTS Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
O8L0, NORE AY Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. p ; a Constitution Street, Leith 
Johnr May 13-15—National Association of Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD | %: The Northwestern Miller, 23 N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 
FLOUR AGENT Beaver St., New York 4. VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12° poPTERDAM. (HOL 
preg aed May 14-15—Associated Bakers of P.0.B. 183 - (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with 
pe pipiaes Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- y 
wonee: ‘Ti Northwestern Mille apelis; see., J. M. Leng, €28 14th Ave. G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


» Address: ‘Asbjornsta” ‘ Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. exer: woreraed 


May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- ee 
Established 1899 state nan. Da ene SP Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 

NORENBERG & BELSHEIM | Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. ©. Box 8 

FLOUR SPECIALISTS May 14-18—Association of Opera- IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 

OSLO, NORWAY tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Cubic Addres: “Oateck,” Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil"’ sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of All codes used 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
























































ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

















: “Flormel,” Oslo 































































































Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
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Bi ba s appears that the importance of the F w 
ill Would Limit baking industry as a user of cello- P 
phane is recognized and equitable en ennrIia FLOURING MILLS CO. 
U treatment is promised. GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
se 0 e op ane Special groups have been informed 
t 


: : DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
that they will not be given prefer- 


t W 7 d ential treatment. The cellophane sup- @OLd OREP Pid ond COOKIE HOUR 0 : 6,500,000 

0 rap 00 $ ply situation will remain tight at PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bushels 
least through September, 1951. There- CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ; * fn . oe 

WASHINGTON—A bill has been after, increased production by Syl- BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § gET 

introduced into the House of Repre-  vania and new production by Olin In- 

sentatives asking the allocation of dustries may (subject to “defense” 

cellophane to insure an adequate suy needs and possible cuts in the supply 

ply for food industries of essential raw materials) do a lot 


Rep. Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) to relieve the shortage, the ABA said : bi a Bi 
proposed that cellophane be allocated In the meantime, “allocations” on ihe b 2 
under the Defense Production Act the basis of past usage will be con- ii 5 
to insure that its use in wrappin tinued by the manufacturers. ' ' - 
food and food products should not The U.S. Department of Agricul- | . 
be restrict The bill was referred ture has been informed of the impor- NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
to the Committ on Bankine and THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 
. , 








et tance of cellophane to the baking in- 
Currency dustry, so that the department will 
Meanwhile, Sen. Zales N. Ecton (R have the facts should rationing of cel- 
Mont.) asked that the National Pro lophane by the government be con- 
duction Authority restrict the use of | sidered, the ABA reported 
cellophane to food wrapping only 
Charles A. Lewis, acting director of 
the containers and packaging divi- PROPOSED KANSAS BILL 
sion, NPA, said that the various uses 
ay caiieiaics su tania unaiier sex aad REGULATES ELEVATORS 
NPA may “take whatever action is TOPEKA, KANSAS—A bill has 
necessal bring supply and essen been introduced in the state legisla- 
ran to balance ture here providing that any person ERCHANT MILLERS 
ies, Inc Brooklyn operating a grain storage warehouse, 
itional affairs con elevator or other building, on or ad- 


Me, 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


: ESTABLISHED 1865 
tee of the American Bakers Assn jacent to the property of any rail- 

correspon and talked witl road, and who is not licensed under SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
phane manufacturers. As a re the General Statutes of 1949 or un- ’ . 

Mr. Ward's activities, it now der the provisions of the Federal Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Warehouse Act, shall display on the . y) 2 
warehouse a sign, with letters at Spring Patents 
least four inches high, stating: “No WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
grain accepted for storage.” 


SAN FRANCISCO The bill also provides that such a General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
PORTLAND person maintaining a scale In connec- 


; r ; . Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
tion with such warehouse and issuing 
LOS ANGELES cale tickets for grain weighed, shall Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


BERKELEY have these words printed on the scale 














ee ticket: “We do not accept grain for 
RS NEVILLE C0. storage. All grain delivered to us, ex- 

ace ESN, cept for transmittal to a bonded ware- THE largest and most modern flour mill 
house, is sold to us at the market and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

— pint heey price on date of delivery hg qeorage capacky at Cus pry cnr othe 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
AND SEWING TWINE The measure proposes that violators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
can be punished a maximum of $500 2 Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


fine, or 60 days in jail, or both. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 
° 
For All Occasions 


Can Be Used for— 

GUM PASTE 

SUGAR 
Above Molds Are $1.50 Each or MARZIPAN 
All Four Molds $5.00. We are using a new 


y P list ‘ bell stone composition in 
Write for free price list. Above bells wer the manufacturing of 


. = v7 
made of granulated sugar and water. these molds. WwW ESTE RN MIALLIN «> 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
: BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
a a 321 Jackson Ave., Vandergrift, Pa. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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MINNEAPOLIS—A total of $220,- 
000 is needed by the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station to carry on stem 
rust research during the next two 
years, the Rust Prevention Assn. de- 
clares in a statement issued last 
week on emergency rust control 
needs. 

This figure is a very modest one 
considering the annual value of the 
crop involved, the association points 
out. Also, the association recom- 
mends that the state continue to 
approve the $30,000 biennial appro- 
priation for barberry eradication 
work. 

The arguments for the rust control 
measures are to be directed to the 
Minnesota State Legislature, which 
is now in session. Here is the text of 
the statement: 

Minnesota annually produces 230 
million bushels of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye worth more than $200 
million. All these grains are attacked 
by black stem rust. 

In 1950, race 15B of wheat stem 
rust, which attacks every commer- 
cial variety of wheat now grown in 
the U.S., developed in epidemic pro- 
portions in Minnesota. The loss to 
Minnesota durum amounted to 35% 
in the Red River Valley, and only 
because bread wheats were a few 
days earlier did they escape serious 
damage. Barley varieties are also at- 
tacked by race 15B. 

Races 7 and 8 of oat stem rust, 
which between them attack all the 
commercially grown varieties of oats, 
are now present in such quantities 
that rust losses could be serious any 
year in which weather conditions were 
favorable. 

Any crops that have a farm value 
of more than $200 million carry a 
large share of the responsibility for 
the prosperity of Minnesota and pay- 
ing the cost of government. Such 
wealth must be protected. 

Minnesota places second in the na- 
tion for the production of oats and 
rye, third for barley and fourth for 
spring wheat. 


What Stem Rust Has Cost 


In 1916 the loss to wheat alone was 
61% of the state's crop, or 41 mil- 
lion bushels. 

During the period 1917-34, inclusive, 
wheat stem rust destroyed 48 million 
bushels, and oat stem rust destroyed 
62 million bushels. 

In 1950, the loss was chiefly to 
durum wheat and oats, although all 
of the varieties of bread wheat were 
heavily rusted late in the season. 

A total of 120 million bushels of 
wheat, 76 million bushels of oats, 21 
million bushels of barley and 110,000 
bu. of rye have been destroyed by 
black stem rust in Minnesota since 
1916. True, the losses in the last 12 
years have been only about 1 million 
bushels a year, due to the eradication 
of more than 1 million rust-spreading 
barberry bushes and the develop- 
ment of rust-resistant varieties of 
wheat and oats—but what of the fu- 
ture? 

Anyone who lived in Minnesota dur- 
ing 1916 or during the 20's before 
Ceres replaced Marquis, or in 1935 
or 1937 before Thatcher, Newthatch, 
Rival and Mida replaced Ceres, or 
who witnessed the attack of stem rust 
on all the commercial varieties of 
wheat in 1950, with 35% damage to 
durums in the Red@ River Valley, will 
testify to what stem rust of wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rust Control Group Urges $250,000 
Appropriation for Minnesota Work 


has done and what it is capable of 
doing. Losses to oats because of new 
races of oat stem rust to which our 
commercial varieties are suscéptible, 
are increasing. 

Development Widespread 

Race 15B of wheat rust increased 
in abundance last year in the spring 
wheat area, where it constituted more 
than 60% of all the rust races iden- 
tified. In Minnesota the percentage 
figure was over 70%. It was found 
in 15 different states from Idaho to 
Pennsylvania, and from Texas to 
Manitoba in Canada. Therefore, we 
must expect rust losses in varying 
degrees, depending on the weather, 
until new varieties of wheat and bar- 
ley resistant to race 15B have been 
developed and distributed to growers 
by our plant scientists. Much the same 
report can be made on race 7, a new 
race of oat rust to which practically 
all of our commercial oat varieties 
are susceptible. 

After the tremendous rust develop- 
ment last year when losses of more 
than $20 million occurred in the 
spring wheat states, there is no doubt 
that stem rust losses in Minnesota 
could amount to an enormous total 
any year when conditions are favor- 
able and races of rust are present 
which can attack the varieties of 
grains grown. This is true, not only 
in the case of race 15B of wheat rust 
and race 7 of oat rust, but of any 
other race of rust which nature pro- 
duces in the future that is capable of 
attacking new man-made hybrid va- 
rieties of grains. 

What Should Be 

The state should: 

A. Provide adequate funds to se- 
cure the scientists, labor, equipment 
and greenhouses to do the necessary 
research work outlined by the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station. 

A total of $220,000 is necessary 
for the scientists at the experiment 
station to carry on the stem rust 
research in Minnesota during the next 
two years, a very modest figure when 
the annual value of the crops in- 
volved is considered. Even a small 
reduction of future rust losses, if 
similar to those which have occurred 
in the past, will pay for the cost of 
many years of small grain research. 

The university budget was pre- 
pared before the rust epidemic oc- 


Done 


curred in 1950, and no consideration 
was given to the need for increased 
rust research funds. The emergency 
of the rust situation Ceserves special 
consideration, for the economy of the 
state depends to a large extent on the 
abundant production of quality food 
and feed grains. 

B. Continue to approve the $30,000 
biennial appropriation for barberry 
eradication contained in the budget 
of the secretary of agriculture. This 
provides a yearly allotment which is 
used, together with federal funds, to 
locate and destroy the remaining 
rust-spreading barberry bushes, and 
to keep seeds or new plants from 
being introduced and planted in the 
state. (Race 15B was found near 
barberry bushes for several years be- 
fore 1950.) The federal government 
has spent nearly five dollars for every 
doilar spent by Minnesota on state- 
wide barberry eradication. 

The state is now 75% free from 
these dangerous plants, on which the 
many races of stem rust cross and 
from which they are spread. The clos- 
er the barberry bushes are to the 
grain fields, the more damage they 
cause locally. However, rust-breed- 
ing barberry bushes in adjoining 
states, or in states miles away, are 
only slightly less important to Minne- 
sota grain growers because the 
spores of the many races of rust they 
breed are carried for miles by the 
wind. Eventually, this rust may af- 
fect grain anywhere in North Amer- 
ica. Stem rust control has interna- 
tional aspects. Scientists in Canada, 
Mexico and the U.S. are working to- 
gether on rust research problems that 
will eventually help to unearth the 
many unknown facts about rust. 

Grower Action Outlined 

The grower should: 

A. Make his wishes regarding rust 
control known to the proper authori- 
ties. Growers cannot do the necessary 
research, but they pay a large share 
of the taxes that could provide the 
tools of research. 

B. Plant plump, healthy seed of 
varieties recommended by his experi- 
ment station. 

C. Plant grain as early as soil and 
weather permit, on well prepared 
ground. 

D. Use proper fertilizers where 
economically practical. 

E. Report any rust-spreading bar- 





Program Plans Under Way for 
Michigan States Conference 


CHICAGO—Program plans for the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference at the Sherman hotel here 
April 29-May 2 are shaping up well, 
association secretaries report. 

The convention and trade show, 
sponsored by the bakers’ associations 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, will feature a program of 
interest to all. Production and mer- 
chandising problems will receive at- 
tention, as well as new developments 
on the national scene. 

Most of the booths for the trade 
show have been booked. Committees 
have been formed in each of the four 
states to collect representative bak- 
ery products from bakers throughout 
the area. 


All requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Louise 
K. Buell, Chicago Bakers Club, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. If re- 
questing more than one room, you 
must furnish the name, firm name, 
and address of the person or persons 
to occupy each room. Do not send 
any requests for hotel reservations to 
your association secretary or to the 
hotel direct. All reservations must be 
cleared through Mrs. Buell. 

The President’s Reception will of- 
ficially open the meeting Sunday 
night, April 29. The “Rise and Shine” 
breakfast is set for 8:30 a.m. on Mon- 
day, April 30. In addition to this, the 
trade show will be open from Sunday 
noon throughout the entire confer- 
ence, 
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berry bushes to his county agent. 
Early rust spreads may lead to the 
responsible bushes. 

The general public should support 
the research program of the experi- 
ment station and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on cereal grains. 
Many of the projects are cooperative, 
and the investment of public moneys 
in such research returns more to the 
taxpayer than any other type of 
state or federal expenditure. 

Minnesota cannot afford to depend 
on the expanded rust research being 
done in other states or by the U‘S. 
Department of Agriculture to solve 
this problem. She has too large an 
investment in her small grains to 
gamble by failing to provide every- 
thing necessary to meet this emer- 
gency. 

Battle Continues 

The war between nature and man 
in the production of crops will never 
cease. Battles on many fronts are 
won or lost, but the fight goes on. 
The battle against the races of wheat 
stem rust present in the spring wheat 
area during the 30's and 40’s was 
won by the introduction of varieties 
of wheat resistant to such races, and 
the destruction of millions of barber- 
ries in this and adjoining states. For 
12 years the lines held, but last year 
15B, a race of rust that had been 
known to be present in trace amounts 
for several years, increased because 
of abnormal weather and crop condi- 
tions and caused severe rust infection 
on all commercially grown wheat and 
barley varieties. Sufficient rust spores 
of race 15B developed so that in 1950 
it was one of the major rust races in 
the central wheat-growing area of 
the US. 

It is correct to place full confidence 
in the ability of research scientists to 
solve the 15B problem successfully, 
but this work requires time, man- 
power and adequate equipment. All 
but the element of time can be solved 
with adequate funds. 

Even the time required can be 
shortened if sufficient greenhouse 
space is provided to grow two or 
three generations of the early crosses 
each year, thereby speeding up the 
testing and screening of the new hy- 
brid grains. Each generation takes 
a whole growing season, even when 
oniy a few seeds are available, if the 
work is done out of doors. As many 
as 12 to 15 generations are often nec- 
essary to produce a new variety. 


Needed for Years 


Additional greenhouse space has 
been urgently needed by the experi- 
ment station for several years. The 
present emergency demands a speed- 
ed up rust control research program. 
After careful study by the research 
staff, the minimum needs of the sta- 
tion for successful rust research were 
placed at $220,000. This includes two 
greenhouse units with equipment for 
controlling temperature, light and hu- 
midity; also field irrigation equip- 
ment, scientific help, labor and sup- 
plies. Half of the total cost will be 
for greenhouses and equipment, which 
will be a non-recurring expenditure. 

When one considers that more than 
$200 million of the farm income of 
Minnesota originates from the grains 
affected by black stem rust, the pro- 
viding of the crop scientists with the 
tools and equipment they need be- 
comes of great economic importance 
to the state. This is especially true 
when it is realized that the total 
cost of what is needed for the next 
two years for barberry eradication 
and stem rust research is only $250,- 
000. Anything less than the full 
amount would seem to be very poor 
economy, considering the stake in- 
volved. 
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F ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Canadian Comment --«« By George E. Swarbreck 





RESTORATION OF HEAVY EXPORT TRADE WITH 
EUROPE, ORIENT SOUGHT—Drawing attention to the 
unprecedented change which has taken place in the focus 
of Canada's exports during the last two years, and par- 
ticularly during the past 12 months, John A. Marsh, 
general manager of the Canadian Exporters Assn., told 
traders at Edmonton Feb. 22 that East and West trade 
with the world, East to the U.K. and Europe and West 
to the Orient, had fallen off alarmingly and had been 
supplanted by trade with the U.S. and Pan-American 
countries. 

While Canadians are grateful for U.S. custom, which 
accounted for some 65% of the country's total exports in 
1950, he said it was vital that export trade with Europe 
and the Orient be restored as quickly as possible within 
the limitations imposed by the defense program. The 
problem, Mr. Marsh declared, will require the ultimate 
in effort from the individual exporters and the govern- 
ment if it is to be solved. He drew attention to the efforts 
of some exporters to keep their brand names before the 
consumers in overseas markets and said that this was an 
excellent insurance against the future. 

The question of brand names is one of importance 
to Canadian flour exporters and to their importer con- 
nections in the U.K. Mr. Marsh's mention of the matter 
is timely for the failure to store the marketing of Cana- 
dian flour either as such or under specific brand names 
is a major factor in the gradual whittling away of 
Canadian good-will in the U.K. market. Canadian flour im- 
ported into Britain by the government, operating through 
the Ministry of Food but working through the media 
of the importers is delivered not to the importers them- 
selves, but is shipped direct to one or other of the British 
flour mills under government direction. There it is mixed 
in with home milled flour, immediately losing its identi- 
ty. Importers are allowed to sell to their baker customers 
fixed allocation of what is known as National flour. No 
Canadian or U.S. flour, for that matter, is distributed 
separately to the British bakers. None of them ever see 
a sack of Canadian flour and many of the younger bakers 
do not know what it is like to work with imported flour 
or with a blend of their own devising containing imported 
flour. Brand names are unknown. 

Only by a return to the system of separate distribu- 
tion can the Canadian trade hope to consolidate its 
position in the British market, it is said. 


EMERGENCY POWERS BEING SOUGHT BY GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Canadian government is seeking wide 
powers in the Emergency Powers Bill which is cur- 
rently going through legislative stages in the House of 
Commons. Among the matters listed as coming within the 
sphere of controls would be power to regulate all matters 
of trading, exportation, importation, production and man- 
ufacture, Observers suggest that the powers to be made 
available would only become effective in the event of 
war because Clarence D. Howe, minister for trade and 
commerce, has expressed the opinion that the Canadian 
public would not submit to bureaucratic control except 
in wartime. Mr. Howe himself would be the supreme 
controller of emergency measures in the initial stages 
and his opinion may be taken as reflecting the view of 
the government that sweeping controls will not be in- 
troduced at present. 
& 

BASIC FARM PRODUCTS—Anxiety built up by the 
talk of introducing controls into the Canadian economy 
has caused farmers to urge the government to boost 
the piice of wheat and other basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. Heading a 15-man delegation, H. H. Hannam, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, told 
Louis St. Laurent, prime minister, that Canadian agri- 
culturists were fully aware of the danger of further 
inflation and urged Mr. St. Laurent to take every 
means in his power to keep it within reasonable bounds. 


Listing farmers’ requirements, Mr. Hannam asked 
that the Canadian Wheat Board should base domestic 
wheat sales on $2 bu. for No. 1 northern, basis Fort 


William, and adjust the price from time to time in line 
with price changes on other goods. Domestic wheat is 
now selling for about $1.89 bu. 


& 

1950 WHEAT CROP TOPS 1940-1949 AVERAGE—The 
Bureau of Statistics has assessed the total 1950 Canadian 
wheat crop at 461,664,000 bu., a figure well in excess of 
the 1940-49 average of 394 million bushels. Experts con- 
sider that as awesult of the higher payments for farm 
production the cash value of the wheat, oats and barley 
crops at July, 1951, may reach an all-time high. The 
1950 production was valued at $1,637 million, 6% above 
the 1949 figure of $1,550 million. The highest figure 
recorded over a 20-year period was in 1949 with a total 
of $1,685,211,000. 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ny me Nortwestern miner's 


Foreign Correspondents 





FLOUR SUPPLY SHORTAGE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA GROWS—The 
flour supply situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia is rapidly deteriorating, ac- 
cording to observers, and the short- 
age is now worse than it has ever 
been at any time since rationing was 
abolished in 1949. The breakdown in 
flour and bread supplies is causing 
concern to the Communist authori- 
ties and the suggestion has been in 
made that the country will have to 
follow the example recently set by 
Hungary and resume rationing of 
flour. 

The flour milling industry in Czech- 
oslovakia is now almost wholly con- 
trolled by the government, and crit- 
ics suggest that the policy of over- 
centralized control is not working 
out. The country was once a lucrative 
outlet for the American export flour 
trade, Dutch and German traders 
being engaged in the business on be- 
half of their milling connections. 

e CROP 

EXPECTED JAPANESE IM- 
PORTS FOR CROP YEAR TABU- 
LATED—Reports indicate that Japa- 
nese imports during the current crop 
year will be in the region of 1,750,000 
metric tons, of which 750,000 tons 
will be bought through government 
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could perhaps come from Pakistan, 
marketmen suggest, but despite this 
source 
may have to come from the U.S 


EXPANSION IN 
MAKING PROGRESS—Israel, an im- 
American 
making progress in the work of in- 
creasing home grown production. The 
cereals has 
creased from 264,000 acres to 500,000 
past 
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further expansions are being pro- 
grammed by the Jewish authorities. 
The government claims that wheat 
production on the farms has been 
upped 25% in a period of 12 months; 
the yield totaled 21,000 tons. Corn 
production has been increased by 
120% to 17,000 tons. Nevertheless, Is- 
rael still remains an important out- 
let for U.S. production and will con- 
tinue so as long as the necessary 
currency can be made available. Un- 
fortunately, rumors in financial cir- 
cles indicate that the authorities are 
facing some difficulty in meeting 
commitments, a factor which might 
be a retarding influence in connec- 
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DEALS REVEALED—Sweden is to 


sell 100,000 tons of wheat to western 
Germany, delivery to be effected by 
April, 1951. The Germars have also 
asked the French if they can supply 
a further 100,000 tons of wheat and 
100,000 tons of rye over and above 
that already covered by contract. Be- 
cause the German government has al- 
ready accepted the principle of taking 
25% of wheat imports in the form 
of flour more business may result for 
the French flour mills situated in 
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the frontier region. The French, for 
their part, are likely to insist upon 
a proportion being in the form of 
flour in pursuance of their policy to 
sell one third of the total expected 
wheat exports of 900,000 metric tons 
in the form of flour. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Germany Makes 
Heavy Purchases 
of Wheat, Flour 


LONDON Further heavy wheat 
and flour buying is reported from 
western Germany. Observers believe 
that recent deals, including some pur- 
chases in the U.S. together with nego- 
tiations in Canada, are connected with 
the stockpiling program since large 
supplies must be held in reserve 
against the contingency of war, as 
much as with the government’s need 
to bolster home production, which ful- 
fills only half the country’s needs. 

A further 9,000 tons has been 
bought from the Argentine at $110 
ton, c.i.f., and it is expected that the 
total will be increased by another 
2,400 tons. These deals follow the 
purchase of 30,000 tons of Plate wheat 
through the agency of Sweden and 
a direct deal with the Argentine for 
39,500 tons of new crop wheat and 
7,000 tons of old crop. Added to this, 
the Germans have bought 8,000 tons 
of rye from the Argentine for March 
delivery at $98 ton, c.i-f. 

France which has delivered 25,000 
tons of flour in recent weeks has been 
given a further order for 19,700 tons 
for immediate delivery. 

The deal for 250,000 tons of wheat 
from Pakistan, suspended because of 
harvest losses when the first 30,000 
tons had been shipped, is now to be 
implemented with the shipment of 
70,000 tons of old crop wheat, ship- 
ments starting at once. As soon as 
the harvest is gathered, at the end 
of March, shipments of 150,000 tons 
of new crop wheat will be made in 
order to complete the deal. Half of 
the old crop wheat will be suitable 
for milling but the rest will go as 
feed 

Despite the promise to start deliv- 
ering immediately German traders 
feel that, because of the difficult 
freight position, supplies cannot be 
expected to arrive until the summer. 
The shipments will, therefore, have 
no effect in relieving Germany's im- 
mediate difficulties. The price of the 
Pakistan wheat has not been finally 
agreed upon, the sellers holding out 
for a price somewhat above world 
levels. The Germans expect, however, 
to iron out this difficulty and achieve 
a satisfactory settlement. 





———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW GRAIN FREIGHTER 
WINNIPEG — Port Arthur §ship- 


yards will start construction of a 
sister ship to the SS Hochelaga and 
SS Coverdale, the largest Canadian 
grain freighters now in operation on 
the Great Lakes. It is hoped that 
the new freighter will be launched 
in the fall of 1951. It will be 650 ft. 
long, 67 ft. wide, and will have a 
gross tonnage of 12,000. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASK GREATER MOVEMENT 





WINNIPEG The Hudson Bay 
Route Assn., meeting at The Pas, 
Man., recently urged an increased 


movement of agricultural products to 
overseas markets via Manitoba’s 
northern port, and members dis- 
cussed means of increasing the rout- 
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ing of imports to Port Churchill on 
the Hudson Bay. It was declared that 
30% of the Montreal-Regina infand 
freight cost could be saved by use 
of the Hudson Route on imports from 
the U.K. destined for most Saskat- 
chewan points. By way of resolution, 
the association is urging that the 
Wheat Board ship 25 million bushels 
of wheat from the preferential rate 
area in 1951 and that the facilities 
of the Port of Churchill be extended 
in time to handle all of the wheat 
grown in the preferential area. It is 
calculated that this would average 
65 million bushels annually 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 3 YEAR PEAK 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from British Columbia ports 
in 1950 were the largest since 1947, 
according to the annual report of the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange. The 
total last year was 2,414,799 bbl. and 
compares with 1,721,599 bbl. in 1949 
1,184,239 bbl. in 1948 and 2,848,577 
bbl. in 1947. (Weight of 
196 lb.) 

A breakdown of shipments shows 
the Orient taking more than half the 
total movement, amounting to 1,326,- 
436 bbl. which compares with 1,307,- 
058 bbl. the previous year. Other areas 
include 277,799 bbl. to the U.K.-Con- 
tinent against 109,751 bbl. the pre- 
268,442 bbl. to Central 
and South America against 152,795 
bbl. in 1949, with other countries tak- 
ing 542,122 bbl. last year compared 
with only 151,955 bbl. in 1949. 


barrels, 


vious yeal 


Complete figures in the annual re- 
port show that the Philippine Islands 
were by far the most important Ca- 
nadian customers. Last year they 
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took 893,609 bbl. to record a small 
increase over the 865,693 bbl. in 1949 
China came next in importance with 
322,460 bbl., down from the previous 
year’s figure of 440,917 bbl. A com- 
plete breakdown of shipments last 
year and in 1949, respectively, fol- 
lows: 

Philippines 893,609 and 865,693; 
China 322,460 and 440,917; U.K. 277, 
685 and 109,751; India 215,940 and 8; 
West Indies 192,273 and 10,204; Cen- 
tral America 184,815 and 114,792; 
Japan 104,857 and 448; Straits Set- 
tlements 90,927 and 134,463; Pana- 
ma 49,400 and 23,929; Lebanon 22,- 
653 and none; Colombia 22,475 and 
107; South Sea Islands 17,599 and 
none; Peru 5,714 and none; Ecuador 
5,655 and 10,803; Formosa 5,357 and 
none; South America 383 and 1,635; 
Korea 153 and none; Denmark 114 
and none; Samoa 102 and none. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


8,700,000 BU. CANADIAN 
WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTED 


WINNIPEG—Almost 8,700,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat and flour were re- 
ported sold for export last week. 
Flour made up the bulk of this 
amount, with 5,785,000 bu. broken 
down as follows: International Wheat 
Agreement, 5,477,000 bu., going to 
the U.K., Italy, Venezuela, Philip- 
pines, Bahamas, Panama and the 
Gold Coast; Class 2 flour sales, 308,- 
000 bu., to Japan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

Wheat shipments totaled 2,909,000 
bu., and of this amount only 850,000 
bu. were in the form of Class 2 sales, 
which went to Belgium, 262,000; Ja- 
pan, 558,000, and Switzerland, 30,000 
bu. IWA countries took 2,059,000 bu., 
which went to the U.K., 1,005,000; 
Belgium, 255,000; India, 632,000; Ire- 
land, 90,000, and Italy, 67,000. 


— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
- America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive bags that please customers 
and build repeat sales. 


Smart Women like them because they are 
chic and well-styled, and come in delightful 
color combinations. 


* * * 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
Durable and 
safe——-no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 


and stack —no skidding. 
hands, can be stored in any temperature 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
New Orleans 
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Houston 
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Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onndd, Minn. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ii. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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BAKERY TESTED 
fee QUALITY FLOURS 


High Low Protein 
Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 





Fremont Hastings 
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DR. KARNS GILBERT NAMED 
TO HEAD VERMONT BAKERS 


RUTLAND, VT.—At the annual 
meeting of the Vermont Bakers Assn. 
Dr. Karns Gilbert, Claremont, N.H., 
was elected president; Gabriel Tra- 
han, Swanton, Vt., general vice presi- 
dent; Alcide Cole, Springfield, Vt., 
retail vice president; J. P. Goddard, 
Claremont, representative to the New 
England Bakers Assn.; Jack Hart- 
man, Burlington, secretary, and John 
Sheldon, Woodsville, treasurer. 

Plans were made for handling and 
bringing in vital foodstuffs to the 
state in case of national emergency. 
James Mackey, assistant secretary 
of the New England Bakers Assn., 
outlined the functioning of the bakers 
of Vermont in the civil defense or- 
ganization. 


Sanitation problems of bakeries 





VALUABLE 
TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2235 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 


Highest prices paid for FLOUR, 
FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

e damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity. 

Write @ Wire @ Phone @ 

for rapid and complete transaction 














Tel.—Fairbanks 4-8760 








818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

Bread and Rolls . 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Cakes and Pastries 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








were discussed, with possible solu- 
tions, by Percy Davidson and Ed- 
ward L. Tracy, both from the State 
Department of Health. The organiza- 
tion voted that only two meetings a 
year will be held in the future—the 
annual meeting in April and a sec- 
ond meeting in October. 
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“GIRL SCOUTS VISIT 


NEW AIB BUILDING 


CHICAGO—As part of the over-all 
plan of the American Institute of 
Baking to encourage bakers to invite 
schools, clubs and other groups to 
tour its plants, 21 Girl Scouts of 
Wilmette, Ill., their leader, Mrs. C. 
William Reiley, and three sponsors, 
were guests of AIB recently in a 
visit to the new million dollar build- 
ing. 

To present a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the production of bak- 
ery foods, the girls were shown 
through the school bake shops. As a 
guide to production processes and 
equipment uses, the institute’s book- 
let “A Visit to a Modern Bakery” 
was distributed. This booklet is avail- 
able in quantity to bakers for distri- 
bution in their own communities in 
connection with planned tours and 
has been used for this purpose by 
a number of bakeries throughout the 
country. 

Social studies in grade and high 
schools cover community business 
and industry and their relationship 
to the lives of the residents. Bread 
and the bakery, representing one of 
the most important segments of the 
community, should be given their 
rightful place in the studies, accord- 
ing to the institute. By cooperating 
with the schools, bakers are giving 
students the opportunity to learn 
about the baking industry and the 
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value of bakery foods in the daily 
diet. Such cooperation creates good 
will for the baking industry and bak- 
ery foods in the minds of the stu- 
dents visiting the plant, their parents, 
and educators. 

All departments of the institute 
were visited by the Wilmette Girl 
Scouts, and the film “Our Daily 
Bread,” depicting the history and 
production of bread and its nutritive 
qualities, was shown to the group. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 














Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. 
William, Ont., Feb. 22, 1951 (000’'s omitted) 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 

Port Arthur 29,152 6,875 11,730 14,059 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,034 10¢ 295 
Churchill ° 461 1 
Int public and 

semi-public ele 

vators 8,954 10 36 «1,080 

Totals 43,601 6,886 11,873 
Year age 41,278 1,8 4,971 

Receipts during week ending Feb. 22 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar i 8 297 164 
Pacific seaboard 724 3 
Int public and 

semi-public ele 

ators ‘ 1 9 1 

Total 1 9 09 488 

Shipments during week nding Feb. 2 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 

tail 310 ) 

} or 
sed 17 2 
aboard 
1,779 68 ll 
terminals* 28 1 3 44 
Totals 2,570 11 426 381 
ytal receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 

0, to Feb. 22, 1951 
} Wm.-Pt Ar 85,389 10,186 37,328 34,233 
Pacific seaboard. 21,640 608 2,387 
Churchill 4,784 . 
Other terminals* 9,47 23 17¢ 1,585 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to Feb. 22, 1951 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 70,142 4,077 29,740 21,809 


Pacifi seaboard 28 890 936 «62,190 
( hil 7 
Other terminals* 476 17 162 641 


i semi-publie ter 




































Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Keep 
TIME 


inmind... 
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when analyzing operating costs 








PY ete ernment -———— et Ome mere Som 


WHEN YOU | mix x your own —: - "WHEN YOU use , Pillsbury 
ingredients, your skilled help |. Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
= is hampered because: { serve you better because: 








@Too much time is used up in = @Time spent on scaling and 
routine scaling and blending. _- ; blending is cut to a minimum. 


@Too little time is left for indi- =- .. @ More time is available for the 
. vidual handling and expert —~ operations where skill counts 
_ finishing. = * most. 


ee 








~\ i My lj: Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery on Ni Za 


'“” Mixes for yourself . . . by having your 
Pillsbury salesman or r jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
... for CAKES ... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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SOAR. years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a word that would tell you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of ‘“‘precision’’ are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 





Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Mrs. Ruth R. Clarke, American In- 
stitute of Baking home economist, Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Techniques in Devel- 
oping and Testing Recipes” at the re- 
cent convention of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers in 
Memphis. Speaking before the home 
economics section of the assocation, 
Mrs. Clarke outlined procedures fol- 
lowed in the AIB test kitchen in de- 
veloping and testing of recipes using 
bakery foods 

2 


Arthur C. Ebinger, president of the 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, has 
been named a director of the Caledo- 
nian Hospital, Brooklyn. 


David Coleman, New York flour dis- 
tributor, returned recently 
vacation in Florida 

Arthur W. Schliesman, newly ap- 
pointed export sales manager at New 
York for General Mills, Inc., was 
elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange, following 
the departure of Monroe Wellerson 
to Minneapolis to take up his new 
duties as export manager of general 
flour sales 


from a 


W. W. Hyde, in charge of the for- 
eign department of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor re- 
cently 


Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, represented the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants at the 
annual seminar of the National Office 
Management Assn. in Chicago recent- 
ly. Mr. Smith, who is a national direc- 
tor of the NACA, discussed “Con- 
trolling to Budgeted Objectives in 
Changing Business Conditions.” 

s 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Pillsbury 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
Sarah Kimball Pillsbury. Mr. Pills- 
bury is vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in charge of the export 
department, New York 
a 
George H. Davis, 
president of the Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill Grain Co., Kansas City, was the 
subject of the “Leaders in Our Town” 
feature in the Kansas City Star Feb 
25. As a leading southwestern grain 
executive, rancher and past president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Davis was the second Kansas 
City Board of Trade member to be 
featured in the series. Frank A. Theis, 
president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., was the first, several 
months ago 


The career of 


Virgil Artman, sales manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City 
and M. A. Greider, sales representa- 
tive, visited the trade in northeast 
Texas recently 

& 

George B. Wagner, director of the 
depertment of economic biology, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, sus- 
tained head and back injuries in a 
motor vehicle accident near Forest 
City, Iowa, March 1. Mr. Wagner 
was en route to Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Enid, Okla., in his department’s 
station wagon when it was forced off 
the road by a farm truck entering the 


highway. The station wagon was 
wrecked and Mr. Wagner received 
a head cut and possible compression 
fracture of a vertebra. He is in North- 
western Hospital in Minneapolis. 

- 

H. B. Culp, divisional manager, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Kansas City, was 
uninjured in the crash of a passenger 
plane at the Tulsa airport Feb. 27. 
Mr. Culp was on his way to Houston 
on business at the time. There were 
no deaths in the crash and only five 
persons required hospital treatment 

* 

A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has been visiting 
trade connections in the Southeast 

* 

Fred Burns, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

& 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Dreyer are at Hot Springs, Ark., 
for a vacation. 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager of 
the special products division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a trade trip in Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

e 

Harold R. Cramer, vice president 
of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has 
returned from a visit to company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


ob 
W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
visited in Oklahoma City recently 
while on his way to southern Texas 
for a vacation. Mr. Chain is president 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co. of Okla- 
homa City. 
& 


Claude F. Tillma, grocery products 
sales branch manager at Oklahoma 
City for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip to Amarillo, Texas 
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NPA ORDER SIMPLIFIES 
REPAIR, MAINTENANCE 

WASHINGTON—Keeping existing 
equipment and facilities for produc- 
tion of goods and services in top 
working condition is the aim of a new 
program of the National Production 
Authority, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The program permits all business 
enterprises, including bakeries, to 
use a priority rating, DO-97, without 
individual NPA authorization. 

Under NPA's basic priority system 
certain essential production is given 
preference. DO-97 is the preference 
symbol assigned by NPA for use on 
orders for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies (MRO). This pref- 
erence rating may be extended by 
the person receiving the rated order 
in the same way as any other DO 
(defense order) rating is extended. 
No one is required to use the rating. 
However, if a firm uses a DO-97 once 
it must then limit its MRO pur- 
chases in accordance with NPA Reg- 
ulation 4. The rating cannot be used 
to purchase materials to be incorpor- 
ated in end-products or to purchase 
major capital items. 
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“Mrean ts the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





‘Che 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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GUARKANIEED BRANDS 
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GREAIL WESE « CANADA 
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DAILY LAPALIIY £40,000 BAG 
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MAIDS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





Glenn E. Hargrave J.S. Gardiner 


PANIPLUS APPOINTMENTS—Glenn E, Hargrave has been appointed sales 
manager of the Paniplus Co. and is moving to the Kansas City headquar- 
ters, according to an announcement by William Stoneman, Jr., president. J. S. 
Gardiner, vice president of the company who has been with the firm 20 
years, will continue to direct the eastern operations and will supervise the 
Canadian branch office which was established at Toronto during the past 
year. Mr. Hargrave also has been associated with the Paniplus Co. 20 years, 
the last 12 in the Chicago area. 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








ROLLED OATS 


which time he has been manager of posed standards on bakery equipment, 
the cold process section of the water including proofers, ingredient con- 
treatment division. He was founder tainers, dough troughs, pan washing 


and is vice president of Liquid Condi- equipment, horizontal mixers and di- 6. 
tioning Corp., now a subsidiary of the viders. ATMEAL 
Cochrane Corp The full committee meeting was 
—eREA 4E STAFF OF LIFE called by Allan T. Prosser, Ward Bak- 
TRAFFIC CLUB HOLDS ing Co., New York, committee chair- 


GRAIN, MILLING MEETING ™*" 
MINNEAPOLIS—Milling company 


executives and trade association offi- 





Cable Address: Parrheim 


are © Robin Hood Flour 


rs of Ple Feeps ° : ei y 
BAKERS’ SANITATION GROUP Domastie & Report Mills Limited 
HOLDS CHICAGO MEETING | PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 





cials were guests of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club at the annual grain and 
milling division luncheon March 1 at 
Hotel Nicollet. The Cargill, Inc no 
vie, “Pillars of Plenty,” was shown 








CHICAGO—-About 50 persons at Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
tended a meeting of the Baking Indus- WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
try Sanitation Standards Committee 
here March 2-3. They discussed pro- 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 
Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West Crescent 


Castle Canary Corn Meal 





Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicati 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Uncertainty about 
nearby price trends, emphasized by 
the recent weakness in grain values, 
is tending to dampen buying interest 
in flour. Sales of hard winter wheat 
mills in the Southwest have dropped 
off, although moderate purchases 
were made last week by a number 
of bakers who needed fill-in lots and 
had been waiting for a market re- 
action. Sales averaged 66% of five- 
day capacity, and about one eighth 
of this volume was government and 
export bookings. Sales in the previous 
week averaged 99% and a year ago 
were 56%. 

Most of the business of the past 
week seemed to originate among 
buyers who needed flour for a rela- 
tively nearby period and who had 
been waiting for such a break in 
prices as occurred. There was some 
scattered buying, mostly in lots of 
5,000 sacks and less. Three or four 
chain bakers booked moderate 
amounts, two of them booking totals 
in the range of 200,000 to 300,000 
sacks and the others about a tenth 
as much. Most of the independent 
bakers appear to be booked through 
May and, in some cases, June and 
probably are not going to bridge 
their remaining needs to new crop 
until they see a clearer picture of the 
development of the new hard winter 
wheat in the Southwest. Some buy- 
ers who had resting orders below 
the market withdrew them when 
their figure was reached. 

Family flour trade was without 
particular incident, although there 
was some evidence of quickening in- 
terest in the Cotton Belt. Shipping 
instructions from jobbers in that area 
indicated some stocking up in antici- 
pation of cotton planting time. At 
present cotton prices, given favorable 
weather, acreage should be large this 
year. 

Shipping directions are generally 
satisfactory and mill operations con- 
tinued on a favorable basis compared 
with a year ago. Running time aver- 
aged about a full five days, as it has 
in recent weeks. 

Clears were in moderate demand, 
but there is no pressure of supplies. 
Price weakness was induced by the 
decline in grain and patent prices and 
losses of 10 to 20¢ sack were re- 
corded. 

Latin American export business 
dropped off last week to the lowest 
point in several months. Virtually 
nothing new was sold, although ship- 
ping directions on older bookings 
were satisfactory. Most of the south- 
ern nations which buy substantial 
quantities have filled their IWA quo- 
tas and probably will not take addi- 
tional flour for several months. Puer- 
to Rico, normally a consistently good 
market for hard winter wheat flour 
exports, is stymied by price ceiling 
difficulties arising from an_inter- 
pretation of the law on that island 
at variance with that of the au- 
thorities here. Consequently, sales 
have stopped completely while this 
wrinkle is being ironed out. Norway 


and Holland continue to buy small 
amounts at prices below what most 
mills want to offer. Some lots were 
booked by each. Norway was bid- 
ding $4.65 cwt., c.i.f., for clears and 
Holland $4.75 for 50 kilos, c.i.f. Ru- 
mors of potential business from India 
and Japan remain vague as yet, al- 
though there is some ground for ex- 
pectation of future developments in 
this direction. 

Quotations March 3, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.85, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight 


$5.60@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.45@7.45; first clears 
$5.05@5.20, second clears $4.85@4 
4.95, 1% ash clears or higher $4.30@ 





4.75; soft wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.35, straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour 
$6.40 @ 6.70. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued dull and was confined almost 
altogether to routine domestic busi- 
ness. Sales amounted to only 20 to 
25% of capacity. Running time again 
averaged four days. Prices were about 
unchanged on family flour and clears, 
but standard bakers was down about 
20¢ sack. Quotations March 3: fam- 
ily extra high patent $7@7.20, high 
patent $6.70@6.90; standard bakers 
unenriched $6.05@6.15; first clears, 
unenriched $5.50@5.60, delivered 
Texas common points 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
34%, compared with 18% the pre- 
vious week. Bookings were divided 
80% to bakers and 20% to family 
buyers. Operations ranged to 100% 
and averaged 88%, compared with 


85% a week earlier and 73% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ 
lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, March 3: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.40@7.45, standard 
patent $6.15@7.15; bakery  unen- 
riched short patent $6.05@6.25, 
standard patent $5.92@6.10, straight 
grade $5.87@6.05; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 412 days 
at capacity last week. For the fourth 
consecutive week operations were re- 
duced because of the acute boxcar 
shortage. Domestic sales averaged 
58%, compared with 43% a year ago. 
No export sales were reported. Ship- 


ping directions were heavy. Prices 
March 2 were 10¢ sack lower, com- 


pared with the preceding week. 

Two mills report domestic busi- 
ness active, 5 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow, 5 
dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet. Prices were 20¢ sack low- 
er. Shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour 
stepped up somewhat last week as the 
price dipped sharply. However, buy- 
ers backed away faster than the 
drop and at the end of the period 
were further away than at the start 
Inquiries were numerous, but only 
a few moderate bookings were made 
These were largely to small indepen- 
dent bakers. Shipping directions were 
slow as plants eased off on produc- 
tion and prepared for further cut- 
backs as the boxcar shortage tight- 
ens. Prices were 10@15¢ sack under 
those of a week earlier. Quotations, 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 














1950-51 
——_--_-—- Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu —— 
Importing Guaranteed —United States*® — 
countries purch., bu Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11,023 7.051 7,051 7 
Belgiun l 7 7 64 9 
Bolivia 2,756 919 1,111 2,030 729 
Brazil 28 5,180 324 5,504 77 1,670 
Ceylon 6.614 6.614 > 
Costa R 1,21 68 49 317 89 
Cuba 7,4 661 711 4 7.4 
Denmart 5 1,14¢ 1,1 
loom. Repu t ‘9 -< 
Ecuador 1,286 7 666 673 f 1,295 
Egypt 14,697 Xs 1 13,691 
El Salvador 404 19 350 6f 8 440 
Germany 66,139 41,0 919 41,949 1,400 67 43,718 
Greece 7 13,9 13,906 
Guatema 919 186 1 857 
Haiti 1 ) 2 2 837 1,062 
Hond ‘ 7 
Icelan 104 21 1 
India 1 54,51 
Indonesia 674 1,292 1,29 2,379 f 3,734 
Ireland 16,104 1 1,006 1,867 6 6.479 
Israel 879 868 782 1.648 184 80 
Italy 418 l 61 199 
Lebanon XS t 1 ; 1 51 od 
Liberia 7 4 4 18 2 
Mexico 12,8¢ 11,959 11,959 11,959 
Netherlar 4,8 ‘ V7 i 1,994 14 
New Zeal ) 4,53 { 
Nicaragua 331 196 196 13 331 
Norway T1é 2,158 2.104 4,262 1,1 1,528 910 
> 197 197 8 8 
124 451 , 108 4,491 
160 60 { 1.64 
739 7 17 174 
a 1 7 47 R4 154 RRB 
Sweden 2,756 896 896 1,232 2,128 
Switzerland 6,4 7 4,437 6,487 
U. of 8. Africa 11,023 8,21 8,213 
I K 177,068 ) 1,669 23,761 7 ’ 129,837 
Venezuela 6, 24¢ 1 1,319 1 1 x 2 
Total t : 186,81 858 1 1 85,773 2,772 $29,261 
Guaranteed quantities (exy ng untries) 248.164 88.700 1 ) 4.089 56 4 
jalan 17 1 2 
Sal } 
tSales recorded Wt t incil through Fe 1 l 





Kansas City basis: Family 
$6.25@6.35, bakers patent 
5.55, standard $5.35@5.45. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Stepped-up buying of 
small lots of flour improved sales 
for spring wheat mills last week. 
Sales averaged 95% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 44.8% the pre- 
vious week and 158% a year ago. 

There was no indication of a new 
move to extend forward bookings 
among spring wheat flour customers, 
but the decline in prices last week 
accompanying an easy wheat market 


patent 
$5.45@ 


apparently encouraged buyers who 
had been waiting for just such a 
break. 

Additional large-lot bookings are 


likely to be held off until a firmer 
tone shows up in wheat. Sales gen- 
erally were in the one and two-carlot 
category, with a few transactions of 
up to 10,000 sacks included as well. 

Nevertheless, the sales figure ex- 
ceeded the average shipments for 
spring wheat mills during the week, 
the first time this has occurred in 
five weeks. Meanwhile, order back- 
have been dwindling steadily. 
The improved business last week tem- 
porarily checked this trend. Ham- 
pered by the boxcar shortage, ship- 
ments dropped to 84% of capacity 
from 93% the preceding week. 

Sales of family flour were particu- 
larly slow last week, with even the 
usual price-date-of-shipment business 
below the rate of the past few weeks. 
Prices were reduced once again, put- 
ting them at the level of late Janu- 
ary. The trade is well booked, how- 
ever, and some sales personnel be- 
lieve further heavy buying will be 
held off until new crop price pros- 
pects can be assessed. 

There were several rumors of im- 
pending export sales prospects, in- 
cluding new business with the U.K. 
outside terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy. However, 
nothing definite had developed by 
March 5. 

Operations at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 101% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 107% the previous week 
and 81% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 93% the 
previous week and 82% a year ago. 

Quotations March 5: Standard pat- 
ent $646.25, short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.40@6.75, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.85@ 
6.50, whole wheat $5.80@6.50. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
were reported slow to fair by in- 
terior mills, with inquiry light to 
moderate. Shipping directions were 
slow to fair among the various mills. 
Production last week averaged 85% 
of capacity, compared with 86% last 
week and 82% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A couple of 10,000-sack 
orders were about the biggest indi- 
vidual flour business last week, al- 


logs 
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though there was a fair run of sin- 
gle to three-car orders from bakers 
The business was decidedly spotty, 
however, some handlers reporting 
trade very dull. 

Shipping directions on old orders 
were good, but the boxcar shortage 
was delaying shipments. Some dis- 
tributors reported delays of two to 
four weeks in the delivery of ship- 
ments customarily handled in three 
days to a week. Trucks were filling 
the gap on short-haul deliveries, but 
even vehicles were none too 
plentiful and the rates were high 

Family flour trade was fairly good, 
with local truck deliveries moving 
satisfactorily 

Quotations March 3: spring top 
patent $5.90@6.37, standard patent 
$5.80@6.27, first clears $5.70@6.27, 
family flour $7.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.70@5.99, 95% patent $5.60 
@5.94, first clear $5.67; soft winter 
short patent $6.30@7.22, standard 
patent $5.85@6.97, first clear $5.92 
a4 6.30 


these 


St. Louis: Local mills reported fair- 
ly heavy export sales last week, with 
domestic inquiries still rather slow, 
although there was an increased in- 
terest shown by bakers and blenders 
due to the decline in the market 
Running time was reported as quite 
good and shipping directions 
tinued good. Ordinary clears 
still in good demand 

Elsewhere in the area 
slow. Markets were on the weak side, 
and buyers, well protected for some 
time to come, not inclined to 
reach for fresh bookings at present 
levels. Mills feel, however, that any 
further breaks in the markets will in- 
duce some bakery sales. Prices were 
about 25¢ sack lower than a week 
ago on all grades of bakery and fam- 
ily flour. Clears, for the first time in 
weeks, were on the draggy side due 
to government restrictions on ex- 
pired IWA quotas and extreme tight- 
shipping Clears were 
selling at 20¢ the previous 
week 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 1: 
family top soft patent $6.80, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.90 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.70, 
cake $6.70, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.85 hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.20, clear $6.10, low 
tein clears $5.40 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales in the North- 
east picked up considerably last week, 
but running time was rather 
modic, with the mills almost running 
from hour to hour each day, depend- 
ing on the supply of empty boxcars 
Mill operators characterized the cat 
situation as very serious. 

Both chain bakers and indepen- 
dents were frequent and good buyers 
of flour on the lower quotations of- 
fered by the mills. Toward the end 
of the week some very good inquiries 
were made by several large eastern 
chains and some fair sized deals were 
consummated, according to reports. 

Sales of flour were in both the 
hard and soft varieties, with the 
predominance of business being done 
in the hard type. Quotations on flours 
were down as much as 20¢ sack dur- 
ing the middle of the week but were 
raised slightly towards the end, when 
most of the flour buying developed. 

Quotations: Spring family $7.95@G 
8, high gluten $7@7.10, first clears 
$6.50@6.55, short patents $6.60@6.70, 
standards $650@6.60; soft winter 
straights $6.15@6.20, first clears 
$6.45@6.55, patents $6.35@6.40; hard 


con- 
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sales were 
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ness of space 


under 


clears $5.50; 


pro- 
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winter standards $6.35@6.40, first 
clears $6@6.10. 

New York: Sizeable balances on 
mill books have given buyers resis- 
tance to new takings. Flour sales last 
week were spotty, with a few jobbers 
and bakers taking scattered lots on 
the break. The total volume of busi- 
ness was small, with only one chain 
baker making a moderate purchase 
of southwesterns. 

The smaller local business was 
chiefly in springs, with some interest 
in soft winters, which continued tight. 
It was apparent that the reactions in 
wheat had considerably. weakened 
confidence in prices. Poor bakery busi- 
ness and slow collections also con- 
tributed to the uncertain outlook, 
and the prospect of large wheat acre- 
age was a further bearish factor. 

No improvement was reported in 
the boxcar situation, but ample spot 
stocks eliminate the possibility of 
shortages. Prices were about 10¢ 
lower. 

Quotations March 3: Spring high 
glutens $7@7.10, standard patents 
$6.50 @6.60, clears $6.45@6.65; south- 
western short patents $6.35@6.50, 
standard patents $6.15@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.65, straights 
$5.95 @6.50. 

Philadelphia: A uniform decline of 
15¢ sack last week from the levels 
of the previous week in all types 
of flour carried quotations on the 
local market to their lowest point 
in about a month. However, the de- 
velopment did not contribute to any 
appreciable expansion of buying in- 
terest. 

The setback increased interest 
among the trade in day-to-day de- 
velopments here and abroad, but the 
bearish interpretations generated in- 
creased caution. 

It was reported that a number of 
bakery purchasing agents made 
downward revisions in what they 
would be willing to pay for flour, 
and mill representatives pointed out 
that current postings were just about 
on a par with some “feelers” which 
had been put out only two weeks ago. 

Thinking now is that any further 
setback might find some ordering by 
big operators, with smaller estab- 
lishments likely to follow their usual 
policy of remaining on the sidelines 
until the market reaction showed 
signs of having run its course and 
prices developed stiffening tendencies. 

There is debate as to whether 
wheat will develop sufficient strength 
to reach parity, and, having climbed 
to that height, will possess suf- 
ficient strength to maintain the po- 
sition. 

Bakers are enjoying a good supply 
situation, with some stocks heavier 
than usual because of shipping di- 
rections having been placed with sev- 
eral suppliers at once during the re- 
cent railroad strike. 

No instances have come to light 
of bakers being affected by the box- 
car shortage which forced some mills 
to temporarily suspend operations. 

Meanwhile, flour stocks at bakeries 
are not being reduced at normal rates 
because retail sales continue to lag, 
especially in sweet goods. 

Quotations March 3: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.60@6.70, first clear $6.55@6.65; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.60, 
standard $6.40@6.50; soft winter 
standard $5@5.30. 

Boston: Flour prices continued 
their downturn last week, but each 
price adjustment appeared to create 
further resistance among buyers. 
Springs finished 10@20¢ lower, while 
hard winters closed about 10¢ lower. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago 
@7.80 


5.90 @6.37 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 
short : 
standard 

first clear 

winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 
winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
Seft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
winter first clear 
Rye flour white 

Rye flour, dark . 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 


Soft 


Soft 
5.55@ 5.68 
4.684 4.88 
6.26@6.45 
New York 
family > a 
high gluten 7.00@ 7.10 
short . . a 
standard 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Soft winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 

Hard 


Soft 


6.50@6.60 
clear 6.45 @6.65 
short 

standard ° 

family . a 
short patent 
straight 
standard 
white 5.95 
dark ° a. 
standard, bulk 6.79 @6.89 


Soft 6.354 6.50 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@... $...@.. 
Bluestem ee 
Bakery grades ... 


i fee 
-@.. 


Spring top patent 
Spring second 
Spring 
Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft winters a 


Mpls Louis 
$6.45 @7.55 
” 
6.40@6.75 
6.10@ 
6.004 


Buffalo 


Kans 
$ ‘ $7.95 @8.00 


City st 
$ a 

a a 
in 7.00@ 7.10 
a“ 60@6.70 
7 5.50 @ 6.60 
“a 50@ 6.55 
a7 a 

a 5.95 a 

“a 5@6.40 
a a@ 6.10 
a 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 


5.35 


15 

4.45 
00@6.10 
5@4.35 
6.95 @7.00 


5.40@5 

4.40@ 4.95 a 
6.25 @6.3 
Phila Pittsburgh Atlanta 

$7.85@8.10 $7.90@8.10 § a 
7.10@7.20 T02@712 7 23 a 

6.70@ 6.80 

6.604 6.70 4 4 “ 


6.55 @ 6.65 


a717 


Boston 


6.504 6.60 
6.40% 6.50 
a 
a 
a 
5.00 @ 5.30 

6.00@6.10 “16.05 

a 5.43 

a 6.81 

foronto ** Winnipeg 
@11.20 $10.96@11.25 
@10.70 = 10.45@10.75 

9.60 ° ua 

“@12.70 ° a 

9.25 -.-@ 


patent. 


first clear a 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


May 


Chi 
May 
249% 


245% 





July Mar. 


2473 


CORN 
Chicago 
Mar. May 
182% 185% 
180 = 183% 
178% 182% 
174% 179 
176% 180% 7 
178% 181% 1864 


guninamanaiaitnens 
Chicago 
May 
194 
191% 


184 


July 


aY3-————____. - 


Winnipeg 
M July 


FLAXSEED 
-—-Kansas City—— Minneapolis 
May Tuly Sept May 
i 236% 237% i808 
3 : iS1% 
481 
ia3 
183 
i83%y 


Sept. 
244% 


——OATS — 
Chicago Minneapolis 

Mar May May July 

101% 101% 92 8st 

100 99 90% 87% 

99% 99 90% 

9s 96 88 

99% 98% 88% 

100% 984 894 


Minneapolis 
May July 


188% 


. 





SUMMARY OF 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, 


Chicago 
@54.5 $52.50@53 
bran a a 
bran a “a 
Standard midds.* 58.50@ 58 
Flour midds.t 60.50@ 61.00 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 


262.50 
Buffalo 
$58.00@59.50 


Spring bran 
3 61.00 @ 62.00 


Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


64.00 @ 65.00 a 
64.00 @ 65.50 

Spring bran 

-@61.00 

52.00@60.00 

tGray shorts 


Toronto 
tWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


summarized from the market reviews 
packed in 100-1b 


Minneapolis 


oo 


are based on car 
at indicated points 


Ft 
$ 


f.o.b 


Kansas City 
> “a 


sacks, 


Worth 


St. Louis 
J a 


48.754 


54.00@ 55.00 
@ 56.00 
@58.o0 

Philadelphia 

$ 


4 65.00 


Pittsburgh 
$61.75 @63.60 


@ 66.00 4 oo 63.60 @ 66.20 


66.10 @67.70 


68.10 @ 68.70 
Shorts 

$ @ 61.00 

53.00@ 60.00 


Middlings 
$ 7 68.00 
66.00@60.00 


{Fort William basis 





Soft wheat flour changes ranged up 
to 20¢ lower, with Pacific soft wheat 
flour and family holding unchanged. 

Mill agents reported that buyers’ 
resistance was prevalent through all 
segments of the trade. It was be- 
lieved, however, that any signs of 
price appreciation would stimulate 
activity. According to reports from 
houses with direct contact with con- 
sumers, business has been very dis- 
appointing in the past two weeks 
with a variety of reasons given, prin- 
cipally the fact that this territory 
is in the middle of the state and 
federal tax period. As a result ex- 
pected inventory replenishments are 
slower than usual. 

Quotations March 3: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.52 
“6.62, high gluten $7.02@7.12, first 
clears $6.52@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.97 
@7.17; eastern soft winter straights 


$5.95 @6.52; 
family $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: New flour business last 
week was practically nil, with even 
small one- and two-car and mixed car 
lots conspicuous by their limitation. 
Prices were down as much as 25¢ on 
hard Kansas bakers patents. Family 
flour was also down as much as 25¢ 
on advertised patents. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the cut in flour prices only 
inspired a lack of confidence that 
these prices would be the lowest 
levels. 

Inquiries were at a low point. Buy- 
ers who came into the market in early 
February are well supplied for a long 
period ahead. Clears remained high 
priced, but there was very moderate 
buying. High glutens also showed 
some markdown, and a little buying 
resulted. Directions were called as 
“only fair.” 

Bakers complain that bread sales 
have dropped, this being an unusual 


high ratio $7.02@7.67, 
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7 Generations of 


Canadian 


puumens 
grain for OGILVIE 


have 





GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 





development with meat prices at an 
all time high and meat sales reported 
at a low level. Pastry and cake flours 
showed a price mark-down, but the 
lack of buying interest in these lines 
continued. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
March 3: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.02@6.36, medium pat- 
ent $6.10@6.46, short patent $6.17@ 
6.56; spring standard patent $6.48@ 
6.72, medium patent $6.57 @6.75, short 
patent $6.63@6.82, clears $646@ 
6.65; high gluten $7.01@7.23; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.90@8.10, 
other brands $6.17@7.83; pastry and 
cake flours $6.04@7.60; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.85@6.90. 


South 


New Orleans: A definite improve- 
ment showed up in the flour busi- 
ness last week. Inquiries were more 
numerous and the amounts quite 
heavy for 90- to 120-day shipment. 

Generally speaking, the weakness 
in wheat futures prompted buyers 
to discount mill prices by 10 to 20¢ 
sack. 

Hard winters from Texas, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma shared in the busi- 
ness, with Kansas obtaining the 
greater percentage. Northern springs 
enjoyed relatively better sales, al- 
though the volume was moderate. 
Bread bakers and jobbers displayed 
most interest. 

Soft winters from Illinois and Mis- 
souri were in moderate demand, with 
some small bookings for 90-day ship- 
ment to cracker and cookie bakers. 
Pacific Coast soft winters were very 
quiet. 

Shipping directions continued very 
good, and there was a tendency to 
order more heavily in view of the 
serious boxcar situation. This is re- 
flected in heavier stocks on hand. 
Export inquiries were of only mod- 
erate volume to the Americas and 
Europe. The European offers were 
generally under prices acceptable to 
the mills. 

Quotations March 3, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bak- 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was quiet last 
week, with some downward adjust- 
ment of prices at the close of the 
week in view of the heavy drop in 
wheat prices. Mills were operating at 
a fairly high level and deliveries on 
outstanding contracts were sufficient 
to assure continued satisfactory oper- 
ation for the next few weeks. Some 
Philippine business was in the offing, 
but it was expected to be another 
week or two before it was placed. 

No Army business has been placed 
recently, but in view of the general 
situation in the Orient, West Coast 
millers felt that they did not have 
too much to worry about so far as 
the future was concerned. They felt 
that one way or another, flour mill- 
ing would be a vital part of any pro- 
gram which this country undertakes 
to back up its Far Eastern policies. 

Portland: Flour business last week 
was spotty, with operations of inte- 
rior mills lower than in the previous 
week due to lack of business. Ter- 
minal operations are better than in 
the interior, but lack of space is han- 
dicapping some of them on export 
bookings. 

The Philippines came in for 700,000 
sacks of flour the middle of the week, 
with half of it expected to go to Can- 
ada and the balance to Pacific North- 
west mills. Otherwise export book- 
ings were restricted. 

Domestic trade was slow with some 
of the mills; others report a fairly 
steady volume. Flour prices declined 
twice due to the falling of the wheat 
market locally. 

Flour quotations March 3: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.73, fan- 
cy hard wheat clears $6.65, bluestem 
bakers $6.63, cake $7.47, pastry $6.62, 
whole wheat 100% $6.20, graham 
$5.95, cracked wheat $5.99. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: After closing 
the deal with the Canadian mills for 
April shipment at $13.09 sack 280 lb. 
flour, the British Ministry of Food 
returned to the market and covered 
its requirements for May-June ship- 
ment at $13.30 sack 280 lb. These 
sales, together with other orders in 
hand, mean that the mills wil] have 
enough business to keep them going 
until well into June. 

While general satisfaction prevails 
in milling circles, the shortage of 
wheat is still a matter for concern, 
though the position will ease from 
the middle of May onwards when 
navigation reopens. 

There is no reason to doubt that 
the Canadian Wheat Board will au- 
thorize enough wheat to fulfill the 
U.K. contract, while most of the 
Italian deal has already been con- 
firmed. The extent of this deal, pre- 
viously reported at 60,000 tons, may 
touch 80,000 tons when orders are 
totaled. Even this figure, however, 
was not sufficient to cover the total 
Italian requirements, officials being 
unwilling to confirm any higher 
figure 

Britain’s orders have exceeded the 
expectations of traders and it ap- 
pears that the total deliveries from 
Canada will be in excess of the 
300,000 tons previously set as the 
year’s target. The sack situation is 
still severe, but a partial solution 
has been achieved by the agreement 
of the British to accept cottons for 
the May-June shipments. Amounts 
going to domestic outlets are at nor- 
mal levels. 

Quotations March 3: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used; for export to the U.K., 
government regulation flour $12.70 
per 280 lb. to end of March, $13.09 
per 280 lb. to end of April, $13.30 
per 280 lb. to end of June. 

Winter wheat flour is currently 
too highly priced to find a ready mar- 
ket, and there is little demand. Quo- 
tations March 3: $9.25 bbl., second 
jutes, Montreal; export $5.20@5.40 
per 100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 
Halifax. 

Due to a larger export demand 
higher prices are being offered to 
bring winter wheat off the farms. 
Domestic demand is not heavy. Quo- 
tations March 3: $2.15@2.25  bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point; export $2.53 bu., 
f.a.s. Halifax. 

Vancouver: Outside of some inter- 
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If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
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way. Make sure you don't miss 
. and 
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a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 
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est in the Philippines, last week was 
not productive of much business for 
Canadian exporters working out of 
this port. Continued difficulty in se- 
curing ocean freight space to points 
across the Pacific, together with the 
apparent growing shortage of milling 
grades of wheat, appear to be the 
chief factors in the limited flour busi- 
ness at present. 

Reports were current that PRISCO, 
acting for Philippine flour buyers, 
would be buying the regular month- 
ly quota of 700,000 bbl. for March 
any time now. It was anticipated that 
Canadian mills would be supplying 
about half of this amount as usual 
with shipment to be made late this 
month or early in April. 

Nothing in the way of new orders 
has come from Hong Kong for some 
time, and the same applies to the 
Nationalist Government on Formosa. 
Singapore and Indonesia are both 
reported interested in Canadian flour, 
but no business has been confirmed so 
far. 

In the domestic trade prices are 
holding steady, although there have 
been some minor fluctuations among 
several of the mills. Demand holds 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $9.70 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western cake and pastry to the trade 
$10.95@ 11.50. 

Winnipeg: More than 1,285,000 bbl. 
Canadian flour were worked for ex- 
port last week. The bulk of this 
amount went to IWA countries. It 
totaled 1,217,000 bbl. and was des- 
tined for the U.K., Italy, Venezuela, 
Philippines, Bahamas, Panama and 
the Gold Coast. There were only 
three countries taking Class 2 flour, 
Japan, Hong Kong and Singapore and 
the amount totaled 68,400 bbl. Do- 
mestic trade was fairly good and 
supplies on hand were sufficient to 
meet all buying orders. Quotations 
March 3: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.25; second patents $10.45@10.75; 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 


10.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Inquiry for middlings 
outstripped interest in other millfeed 
because of a scarcity of offerings of 
that type. Bran prices eased about 
$1 ton in the past week, but other 
millfeed was steady. Quotations: bran 
$52.50@53, standard midds. $54@55, 
flour midds. $56, red dog $58. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was unchanged and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $52.50@53.50, standard 
bran $52@53, standard midds. $53@ 
54, flour midds. $54.50@55, mixed 
feeds $53.50@54.50, red dog $56.50 
@57.50. 

Kansas City: Demand was fair last 
week, with jobbers and a few manu- 


facturers of formula feed supplying ” 


the major share of interest. Offer- 
ings were fair, and the trend was to- 
wards slightly higher markets. Quo- 
tations March 5: Bran $48.75 @49.25, 
shorts $54.25@55. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed 40¢ 
lower than in the previous week, 
with shorts unchanged. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $40.80@ 41.80, mill 
run $53.80@54.80, shorts $56.80@ 
57.80; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week. 
Bran was $1 ton lower and shorts 50¢ 
lower. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $47 
@47.50, gray shorts $53.50@54. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations March 3: 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 

















v v v 


HELP WANTED | 
es v 


WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; preferavuly experienced in operating 
elevator in connection with flour mill 
Capable of supervising operation and 
maintenance of one million-bushel flour 
mill elevator, located in large midwestern 
city. Permanent position with a pr 
sive milling company Address 25 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











res 
The 
2, Minn 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 


v Ce 


MODERN RETAIL BAKERY, 2 OUTLET 
stores. Good volume of business. Fast 
growing city. Priced to sell. $15,000 terms 
Write J. O. Morton, 608 S.E. 6th St., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 














VOR SALE — $22,000 — ST. PETERSBURG, 
Florida., completely-equipped retail bak 
ery Excellent location Three 
branches in super markets. Annual gross 
about $90,000 Address 2538, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





good 


BEST 
Utah, finest equipment, clearing over $10 
ovo year Opportunity of lifetime for 
master baker. Available now, a/c owners 
injury in car accident. Act quickly, you'll 








be glad you did. Max Ingalis Kiesel 
Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 
MACHINERY WANTED | 
hen eee v 


WANTED — A COLBORNE AUTOMATIC 
bough Bail Divider and Colborne Rotary 
Pie Machine, Lily Baking Co., 2205 Post 
Road, Austin, Texas. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
feed and elevator equipment. 
1622 EB. High, Jefferson 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ee ee v 7 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BELLMAN, 
published 1906-19, are wanted by the 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 So. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 3202, Chicago 5. Ill. 





bran $56.50 @57.50, gray shorts $62.50 
@63.50, delivered Texas common 
points, unchanged as compared with 
the week previous. Demand continued 
good, while volume of offerings 
showed a decreasing trend. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, March 
2: Bran $48.50@49, shorts $54@ 54.75. 
Bran declined 50¢ ton and shorts 
75¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed 
was strong throughout the week, par- 
ticularly in bran. All offerings found 
takers. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
Bran $47.75 @48.25, gray shorts $53.75 
@ 54.25. 

Chicago: Bran $54.50, standard 
midds. $58.50@58.75, red dog $62.50, 
flour midds. $60.50@61. Demand fair, 
supplies tight. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
has been dull. Offerings are ample. 
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Bran $51.25, shorts $57.50, spot de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 
Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds was 
steady last week, and production was 
mostly at the full running time of 
the various mills. A disturbing fac- 
tor was the serious shortage of emp- 
ty boxcars in which to ship the pro- 
duction. Several mills were forced to 


close for several hours due to the 
lack of empty cars. Quotations: 
standard bran $58@59.50, standard 


midds. $61@62, flour midds. $64@65, 
red dog $64@65.50. 

Pittsburgh: Mild weather and sup- 
plies of millfeeds purchased earlier 
caused a dull market last week. 
Prices on bran and middlings ad- 
vanced, but no interest developed to 
restock other than the most modest 
needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $61.75@63.60, standard 
midds. $63.60@66.20, flour midds. 
$66.10@67.70, red dog $68.10@68.70. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market displayed a firm undertone. 
Buyers awaited further develop- 
ments in wheat. Numerous orders 
were being withheld, but some place- 
ments were expected as a protection 
against a tight supply situation grow- 
ing out of the flour mill shutdowns 
due to boxcar shortages. March 3 
quotations showed no change from 
the week previous: bran $65, stand- 
ard midds. $66, red dog $67. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were ir- 
regular last week, with the over-all 
tendency appearing to be downward. 
Mill agents reported that buying re- 


sistance gained strength with the 
only trading confined to small job- 


lots for immediate delivery. Canadi- 
an feeds were very competitive with 
domestic lines and commanded most 
of the buying attention. Quotations 
March 3: standard bran $64, mid- 
dlings $64, mixed feeds $66, red dog 
$73. 

New Orleans: Inquiries and sales 
improved somewhat with the de- 
crease in prices on bran and shorts. 
Mill offerings increased, but feed 
mixers and dealers were cautious 
about booking for other than imme- 
diate and nearby requirements. Sales 
were mostly for prompt shipment, 
and buyers were more anxious to 
maintain stocks in the face of the 
serious boxcar shortage. There was 
no interest in future bookings. Bran 
$58@58.75, shorts $64@ 64.75. 

Ogden: Prices advanced $1 last 
week, with plants operating to ca- 
pacity 24 hours daily, seven days a 
week. Mills are booked half way 
through April. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $50, middlings $55; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $57, 
middlings $62; to California: red bran 
and mill run $57.50, middlings $62.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week with consider- 
able pressure on nearby material. 
Feed men have been buying supplies 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills in 
some instances have been having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining shipping instruc- 
tions, and resellers have been cutting 
the market slightly in order to obtain 
directions. March-April is quoted at 
$51 common transit points, but spot 
cars are reported to have sold as low 
as $48.50. 

Portland: 
ton. 


Mill run $48.50@50.50 

Toronto-Montreal: While demand 
has fallen away somewhat in the do- 
mestic market, are still at a 
good level, thus allowing the price 
level to be maintained. There is also 
a fair export demand from the U.S. 
Supplies are good and will improve 
due to capacity business in the mills. 


sales 


Quotations March 3: bran $61, shorts 
$61, middlings $68, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, and the 
bulk of supplies continues to move 
into eastern Canada. Supplies on 
hand are sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $52 
a60, shorts $53@60, middlings $56G 
60; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand holds 
unchanged. Prices are steady after 
the recent advance, but higher lev- 
els are anticipated in view of the 
general shortage of milling wheat. 
Cash car quotations: bran $57.30@ 
58.30, shorts $57.30@59.30, middlings 
$60.30 @ 63.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices declined ap- 
proximately 10¢ sack last week as 
the rye market eased. However, no 
improvement in sales was noted. Quo- 
tations: Pure white rye $5.40@5.65, 
medium rye $5.20@5.45, dark rye 
$4.40 @4.95. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
light as prices moved within a nar- 
row range and the market was with- 
out incentive. Pure white patents 
$5.95 @6.05. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales heid steady 
last week, but a slight slackening in 
demand was noted by several mills. 
Sales of rye flour have enjoyed a 
fine run for some time, and produc- 
ers have been expecting an easing 
off of demand. Quotations: white 
rye $6@6.10, medium rye $5.75 @5.90, 
dark rye $4.25@4.35. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers of rye flour 
continued to refrain from any large 
buying. Sales were limited to small 
amounts. Directions were good. Fan- 
cy white rye No. 1 $5.93@6.05, me- 
dium $5.63@5.74, dark $4.68@5.43, 
blended $6.41@6.93, rye meal $5.41@ 
5.60. 

Chicago: Mills reported rye flour 
business last week as very slow. 
Only a very few carlot orders were 
sold. White patent rye $5.55@5.68, 
medium $5.30@5.48, dark $4.68@ 
4.88. 

Portland: White 
dark rye $5.90. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were fair last week. Pure 
white $6.22, medium $6.02, dark $5.47, 
rye meal $5.72. 


rye $6.85, pure 


Philadelphia: Some activity is ex- 
pected to develop in the rye mar- 
ket now that the dark flour seems 
to have spent its recent upsurge. 
Bakers are not covered as well as 
they would like. The March 3 quota- 
tion on rye white of $6@6.10 was 
5¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Due to recent 
milder weather experienced in the 
East, the demand is fluctuating and 
business is classified as quiet. Quota- 
tions March 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $6, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$7.25, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in only fair demand. Supplies 
are more than sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. Quotations March 3: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.60@ 
5.80 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.75@7. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.42 in 100-lb. sacks, 
March 5; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz. 
packages $3.60. 
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DEATHS 


Hosea B. Sparks, 92, former presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, died Feb. 26 at Palm Beach, 
Fla. Details on page 13 of this issue. 








James T. Williams, Sr., president 
of the Creamette Co., Minneapolis, 
and of the Creamette Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, died at Miami Beach, Fla., 
March 5. Details on page 13 of this 
issue. 


Mrs. Jack Thornton, wife of a for- 
mer Chicago flour jobber, died Feb. 
23. Mr. Thornton was a member of 
the Chicago Flour Club when he was 
a jobber, but is now retired and re- 
sides in Palatine, Ill. 


Ray Haller, 50, who had been in the 
bakery business in Jasper, Ind., 20 
years, died March 1. He is survived by 
his widow, a son, a daughter, two 
brothers and a sister. 


William C, Entemann, Jr., 47, own- 
er of the French Bakery at Bay Shore, 
Long Island, died Feb. 24. He started 
in the baking business with his father 
in New York and had lived in Bay 
Shore nearly 20 years. Survivors in- 
clude three sons, all in the Marine 
Corps, and his widow. 


Ralph J. Rega, 52, food broker, died 
suddenly at his home in Binghamton, 
N.Y., Feb. 26. He was a member of 
the Southern Tier Bakers Assn., the 
Binghamton Club and St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church. He is survived by his 
widow, Elizabeth; a son, William, and 
two brothers, Walter and Harold 
Rega. 


Chester W. Hinzie, editor of the 
Daily Omaha Price Current, official 
market publication of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, died Feb. 24. For 
many years he was associated with 
the Updike Grain Co., and he was 
a former manager of the office of J. E. 
Bennett & Co. He became editor of 
the market paper seven years ago. 


David Heenan, 82, one of the foun- 
ders and charter members of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, died in Wel- 
lington, Kansas, March 2. For many 
years, prior to his retirement in 1948, 
he was associated with the Wolcott 
& Lincoln Grain Co., with offices in 
Wichita and Wellington. He is sur- 
vived by a son, David Heenan, of Ab- 
erdeen, Wash. 


Louis August Manewal, 84, retired 
executive of the old Manewal-Lang 
Biscuit Co., St. Louis, died recently 
in a St. Louis hospital, where he had 
been taken after breaking his hip in 
a fall. He was vice president of the 
biscuit company when he retired 
about 25 years ago. His father, Au- 
gust A. Manewal, was co-founder and 
president. Mr. Manewal is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Ella V. Manewal 
and a son, Wilton L. Manewal. 
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LITHOX NAMES PRESIDENT 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO—The Lith- 
ox Corp. has announced the election 
of D. W. Moor, Jr., as president. Mr. 
Moor is also president of the Ameri- 
can Mat Corp. and D. W. Moor Co., 
Toledo, and vice president of the To- 
ledo Rubber Products Corp. Other 
Lithox officers elected were T. K. 
Zuber, vice president; Clyde N. Lat- 
ridge, secretary; and H. E. Sheets, 
treasurer. 
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Amateur standing... 


pacs pee All Your bag requirements also will best be served 


INDUSTRY AND —if you'll call in an expert. Your container 


AORICRETERS © Topmill burlap begs should be designed to protect YOUR product... 


| © Saxolin open mesh bogs = tq best reflect the quality of YOUR product. 


| # Peper and Mutiwall bags = Your Chase Salesman is technically trained. He 


* cotton bags of alikinds == knows his business . . . and how to apply it in 


@ combination bags, liners 
and specialties 


at, > ; He is supported by more than 100 years of ex- 


the best interests of your business. Call him in. 


Ww, 


ve —_ perience in providing better bags for American 
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* for Etter Bags... Batter Buy Chase 
e of A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O, «© WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


industry and agriculture. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 52 











1. True. It has been found that in 
white and yellow cakes the use of 
higher percentages has a tendency to 
discolor the crumb of the cakes some- 
what, due to the levulose in the in- 
vert syrup caramelizing at a lower 
temperature than does regular granu- 
lated sugar. 
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2. False. These margarines are 
made so that they will have a melt- 
ing point of about 115° F. 

3. False. It may not contain more 
than 38% moisture 

4. True. The cracking of the crust 
is caused by the loaves of bread cool- 
ing too rapidly, by placing them in 
a cool or cold room or where the 
draft hits them 


5. True. It is very important that | 


the doughs’ contain the correct 
amount of Diastatic malt 
can be added to the dough when the 
flour is low in diastase. 
6. False. They should be baked at 


ebout 225.250° F. At 325° F. they 


diastase 


Nature has away of her own for making 


sandwiches sO sparkling white they 


tempt the Nation's appetite. She works 


through Wytase—a natural food product 


that whitens your bread in ithe dough. 


made with 





REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


will turn a light brown color in- 
stead of remaining white. They should 
be dried rather than baked. Many 
bakers do not place them in the oven 
at all but dry them out on top of 
the oven or in a heated proof box 
without using any steam whatsoever 

7. True. Egg shells are porous. By 
dipping them in oil these pores are 
sealed, decreasing the loss of mois- 
ture in the eggs. 

8. False. To eliminate this difficulty, 
the starch should be cooke d with part 
of the milk and sugar in the formula. 
After cooling, the mixture should be 
stirred thoroughly with the balance 
s ugar and the eggs. The salt 
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and flavor should be added and then 
the rest of the milk. 

9. True. Cane and beet sugar are 
figured as 100% sweet. Corn sugar 
is about 75% sweet. Therefore 33% 
more would have to be used in order 
to obtain the same sweetness. 

10. False. In checking numerous 
formulas, we find that on an average, 
1 oz. salt should be used for every 
10 lb. dough or batter. 

11. False. The thin film of moisture 
in the pans slows down the carameli- 
zation of the sugar slightly, resulting 
in a lightly colored and softer crust. 

12. True. Not giving the dough 
enough folds or rollings may be a 
possible cause for the pans to be very 
greasy. Baking at too low tempera- 
ture is another cause. 

13. False. If the marshmallow is 
properly made, it will make the icing 
fluffier. The marshmallow will not 
break down. 

14. False. While the addition of 
sugar does lower the cost, the reason 
it is added is that the addition of 
sugar helps to keep their natural con- 
sistency and also prevents the forma- 
tion of lumpy particles. 

15. True. This will produce an ex- 
cellent shine that will be nonsticky. 
It may also be used on macaroons and 
sweet rolls 

16. True. This is due to the filling 
reaching the boiling point before the 
crust is baked. The oven should be 
hot enough so that the crust bakes 
rather fast and the filling does not 
stew a great deal 

17. False. Lard does not contain 
any moisture. It is considered 100% 
fat 

18. False. Tapioca is produced from 
the roots of the Cassava plant culti- 
vated in South America and Africa. 

19. True. About 5-6% shortening 
based on the weight of the flour is 
usually recommended in order to aid 
in keeping this type of bread crisp. 

20. False. There are available sev- 
eral types of cake formulas that call 
for yeast. It is not used to leaven the 
cakes but for flavor. 
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SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO. 

NAMES EDWARD E. COLE 

RICHMOND, VA.—-Edward E. Cole 
has been appointed field sales man- 
ager of the Southern Biscuit Co., 
George A. Moltz, Jr., general sales 
manager, has announced. Mr. Cole 
will continue as merchandising and 
sales promotion manager. Mr. Moltz 
said that Gaius W. Diggs, Jr., is now 
sales manager of the Middle Atlantic 
division, as well as advertising man- 
ager for the company. John J. Ra- 
mos, formerly Richmond branch man- 
ager, has become sales office admin- 
istrator in the sales general office 
Floyd C. Eargle, sales supervisor 
in Charlotte, is the new Richmond 
branch manager, and Donald H. Kir- 
by, sales supervisor of the Eastern 
North Carolina district, is now 
manager 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES 
NAMES NEW PRESIDENT 
DETROIT-—-At a meeting of the 

board of directors of Michigan Bak- 

Inc., S. R. Livingstone, who 

continues as chairman of the board, 

was also elected president. Everett 

Wilsher has resigned the presidency. 


eries, 


Fred A. Baltzer, treasurer, has as- 
sumed the additional duties of exec- 
utive vice president. William B. Cud- 
lip was reelected secretary; Joseph 
S. Carter, assistant treasurer, and 
Don J. Staal, assistant secretary. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Preferred because of constantly dependable 
baking performance, POLAR BEAR flour is 
king in many of America’s finest bakeries. 
You, too, will find that POLAR BEAR can 
fill your needs in making soft, fine-texture 
loaf of tasty bread. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























The NEW ER RA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS === 
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Top quality is always a 

AA RS F It UR SINCE 1892 
ILLERS O “0 ~ bargain . . . and PAGE’S 
flours are bargains of that 


class. PAGE’S quality is 
backed by a four-state 
wheat supply, available be- 


. < cause of the exceptional Q, 
” x PAGE mill location. 
ok A uy. j ; 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 






















CAPACITY 
10,000 CWTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BU. 








a WwW! E JOIN in the praise being 
4 ° given the baking industry 
R, BREAD AND CAKE for its share in the success of 


FLOURS the great bread enrichment pro- 


gram, which now is observing 


























its Tenth Anniversary. A great 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO." 


WICHITA, KANSAS 






































“Whitewater Flour” HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Snow Lily DIXIE LILY 
itewater Flour P - 
Ground Where the For Bakers Fancy Short Patent Pearse snees _— 
Best Wheat Is Grown > Mil 4 Biscuit and Pastry Flour Plain and 
The Morrison Milling Co. | | eNNs MILLING CO. Inman, Kan, | | THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO Denton, Texas Southern Regional Office Sout — — 4 
Whitewater, Kansas Emphatically Independent 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 933-35 Exch , Blas. Off ies Tenn 








FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 













Rye Flours 
Waite Ryt Mepium Rye Dark RYE 
Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MepiuM RYE 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MepiuM-FIne 


“THERE IS NO Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
S U 3] S T I T U T 3 HARD Gveine Wana? & nre FLOURS 
F re) R re) U AL j T Y ” WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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THORO-BREAD 


Me pried flout 


HE Tenth Anniversary of the bread enrich- 

ment program is being celebrated this month. 
In that brief span the baking industry has made 
great strides in service to its customers. We are 
proud of our small part in making that service pos- 
sible . . . and proud of the fact that we have been 
able to keep this company progressing, too, with con- 
stantly improving facilities in step with the growth 
of our customers. 























A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Don’t Spread or 
Splash, Keep "Em 
Set, Say Posters 


CHICAGO—Three additional post- 
ers on sanitation have been made 
available by the American Institute 
of Baking. Two of these, “Don't Be 
a Spreader” and “Don't Be a Splash- 
er,” are designed for use in the 
make-up departments to promote bet- 
ter practices by ridiculing decided 
faults often encountered by makeup 
men. 

The third poster, “Keep ‘Em Set,” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


is designed to remind employees of 
setting traps for rodents and of the 
principles of how they should be kept 
set 

During 1951 it is planned to pre- 
pare and issue some 12 additional 
posters. It is possible to secure copies 
from the institute according to the 


following scale: 1 copy to members, 


free; 2 to 9 copies, 10¢ each; in lots 
of a dozen, $1 doz.; in lots of a hun- 
dred, $7 hundred. 

Requests should be sent to the 
sanitation department, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11 


ELMER G. DERBY NAMED 

LITITZ, PA.—Charles S. Grube, 
vice president, director of bulk sales 
for the Wilbur Suchard Chocolaie Co 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Elmer G. Derby as New England 
broker for the bulk sales of chocolate 
products. Mr. Derby recently resigned 
from the Walter Baker Chocolate and 
Cocoa Division of General Foods. Mr 
Grube stated that Mr. Derby will 
handle the sales of the complete line 
of Wilbur chocolate coatings, liquors, 
cocoa powders, ice cream mixes and 
cookie chocolates in the six New Eng- 
land states. 








@ You could hear and 








see the many compliments 


from bakers who are using 


SUPERSHORT and 74% - /4ue 


white culture, to improve 
the sales of their WHITE BREAD 


BROLITE COMPANY 
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Jones had taken his car to a garage 
for m.nor repairs, 


“You wouldn't think it was a sec- 
ondhand car, would you?” he proudly 
asked the mechanic. 


“Great scott, no!” said the me- 
chanic. “I thought you'd made it 
vourself!” 

Junkman: “Any rags, paper, old 


iron?” 
Man: “No, my wife is away from 
home.” 


Junkman: “Any bottles?” 


o¢ ¢ 


“You want a pound of 
ochre? Is it red ochre for painting 
bricks? 

Small Boy: “No, it’s tappy ochre 
wot Ma makes puddin’ with.’ 


o¢ ¢ 


She said she felt like a young Colt, 
but she looked more like an old .45. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Two little ants lived in a sand trap 
with other ants. One 
day a golfer hit his bail mght into 
center of the trap. The golfer hit 
the ball, scattering thousands of 
pieces oi sand and ants—but the ball 
stayed in the same piace, not moving 
I'nis happened 1» or 16 times 
and finally there were but two ants 
lett. One ant looked at the other ant 
ind said, “I can see if°we intend stay- 
ing alive we're going to have to get 
on the ball.” 
¢?¢¢ 
How's your daughter's golf?” 
Oh, she’s going around in less and 
less every week.” 
‘Yes, I know, but how’s her golf?” 


$?¢ ¢ 
(after examining patient): 
I don’t like the looks of your hus- 
band, Mrs. Adamson.” 

Mrs. Adamson: “I don’t either, Doc- 
tor, but he’s so kind to the children.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Voice: ‘How do you feel this morn- 
ing?” 

Second Voice: “Fine.” 

Voice: “I guess I have the wrong 


number.” 

Old-timer to apprentice: “When you 
were hired two weeks ago you told me 
how good you were. Now tell me all 
over again—I’m getting discouraged.” 

¢?¢¢ 

Husband: “I bought something to- 
day for the one I love best. Guess 
what?” 


Grocer 


thousands of 


in unch 


Doctor 


Wife: “A box of cigars.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Bette: “I want your opinion of my 
boy friend.” 
Ann: “He'd be a bigger success if 
he had more horsepower and less ex- 


haust.” 

Stranger-in-town: “Say, bub, do 
you know a fellow in this town with 
one leg named Wilson?” 

Old-timer: “Can't say as I do, young 


2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
4128 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


228 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
621 Minne St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash feller. What’s the name of his other 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga leg?” 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
SaaS 


Like a new jet plane, your bread quality 
will “soar” when you switch to the smooth baking efh- 
ciency of AMERICAN FLOURS. Like the world 
famous American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS are 
produced with scientific milling skill that is reflected 
in superior performance. That is the reason it pays 
to... BUY AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


3.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


2 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Weyer ot LV EGELDS ot an xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














CARGILL 


Ud nidllttte 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED * FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ITY 


“FLOUR- FEED 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
in d M 





an ag 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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heres a Caen... 
In [our processing, too 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 

The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 
The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 
Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 


Service Division, \ ‘th its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning -uns” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


YOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


** 
"we mire 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform ennchment 
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|:PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 
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Why the Red Cross 
worries about your town... 


It’s more than just their usual concern with being ready for 


fires, floods, or other disasters. The U.S. Government has 


asked the Red Cross to help with the vital program of civil 
defense. 


Ilow much extra work does that mean? It means surveying 
your town—and every town, setting up resources for mass 
shelter, feeding and medical care. It means that millions of 
Americans must be instructed in First Aid or home nurs- 


ing. At least a hundred thousand more must be trained as 





Nurse’s Aides. Blood products must be stockpiled, and all 


volunteer agencies prepared for any emergency. 


It’s lucky for all of us that the Red Cross has the experience, 
the organization, the devoted workers to do this double job 

taking care of today, and preparing for tomorrow. But to 
do it, the Red Cross needs more money—more than it has 
needed in any year since World War II. 


Your contribution is your way to help with this tremendous 
task. Help just as much as you can. 





